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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
The English Universities. From the German 
of V. A. Huber, professor of Western Lite- 
rature at Marburg. An abridged transla- 


tion, edited by F'rancis W. Newman. | 3 vols. | 


§vo, with numerous plates. 1843. Pickering, 
Proresson Huser’s work on the English uni- 
versities has been known some time in Ger- 


man, the first volume having been published | 


in 1839. Itis the first and only attempt at a 


philosophical history of our great medieval edu- | 


cational institutions; and we have long won- 
dered that it was not translated iato English 
on its first appearance. Professor Huber is a 
gentleman of high literary. position in Germany, 
and distinguished by his talent and extensive 
jearning. During a portion of his life he re- 
sided in Oxford, which gave him an opportunity 
of making himself acquainted with the institu- 
tions of that university, and which appears in a 
certain degree of prejudice in favour of that 
against the sister establishment. 
he is a strong conservative, and is warmly 
opposed to any interference in the established 
university system. The translator, Mr. New- 
man, is an Oxford man, late fellow of a college, 
and, we believe, brother of the eminent Pusey- 
ite; but he is as zealous an advocate of reform 
in the universities as the original author is of 
conservatism, which is visible in his preface, 
notes, and additions, which, we must add, in- 
crease much the value of the beok, particularly 
to the English reader. He has (as the title 
indicates) abridged the German text in parts, 
and made some alterations in the arrangement, 
with the view of adapting it to an English pub- 
lic. While speaking of the author and trans- 
lator (or editor of the translation), we must 
give our meed of thanks to the gentleman to 
whose zeal and liberality chiefly we owe this in- 
teresting book, Mr. James Heywood, well-known 
as a zealous champion of educational reform in 
every branch of public instruction. The English 
universities in their present condition present a 
confused and immense mass of hetcrogeneous 
laws and privileges, but a small portion of 
which can now be acted upon, although they 
are all virtually in force—most of which have 
sprung from circumstances and events of a 
contemporary nature, and have therefore be- 
come necessarily obsolete—and some of which 
are directly contradictory to others. The advo- 
cates of conservatism are unwilling that the 
exuberant tree should be pruned, for fear that 
the knife should touch some of its vital members. 
Mr, Heywood is an advocate for the entire 
Yevision of the whole university system, by 
the direct interference of government, or of the 
crown: and in order to make the public bet- 
ter acquainted with the true state of the ques- 
tion, he has not only published this translation 
of Huber's History of the English Universities, to 
Which he has added, in an appendix, a consi- 
derable mass of very valuable statistical and other 
essays relating to their present condition, but he 
's, It ls announced, preparing an edition of the 
most important of their laws and privileges. The 
character of our journal excludes the considera- 
tion of the merits of the question of reform : we 
abstain as much as possible from all political or 


In principle | 


|religious discussions ; but the work before us, 
considered only as a history of the universities 
|(we might add an impartial one, for it is writ- 
| ten on both sides of the question), contains so 
|much that is new, instructive, and interesting, 
that we should not be acting justly in doing 
| otherwise than recommend it strongly to our 
|readers. Beyond this, we can do little more 
than present a few unconnected extracts; and 
in these we can give little idea of the general 
| character or more valuable portion of the book; 
because researches into the origin, changes, 
| and character of scholastic institutions, how- 
ever deserving of attention, are necessarily too 
long to be introduced as a whole, and will not 
bear cutting up.into fragments. Neither can we 
give any idea of the numerous: engravings with 
which the three’ volumes 'are profusely illus- 
trated, and which,:combingd. with the text, 
give a complete :picturesof the universities as 
they were and as they are,.: > 

The few extracts which we can admit within 
the limits of our review will be taken from the 
period of history which.most easily admits of 
them—the middle ages. rIt.was then that these 
institutions especially” flourished, and were 
crowded by thousands ‘instead of hundreds of 
students, who exercised an immense influence 
on the politics of the day. On this subject 
Professor Huber,:after having stated and, dis- 
cussed an assertion of some old writers, ,that 
even when the universities were on the decline 
in the earlier part of the fourteenth, century, 
the number of resident ‘students ..at;@xford 
alone amounted, on an average, to-thirty thou- 
sand, says:— 4 %. 9 

“T had strangely overlooked the following 
direct evidence, quoted by Wood (i. p. 80), out 
of a sermon preached by an Oxford Master 
named Richard of Armagh, before the pope at 
Avignon in 1387. ‘ Although,’ he says, ‘ there 
were at the studium of Oxford even in my time 
thirty thousand students, there are not now 
six thousand.’ He attributes the diminution 
to the intrigues of the Dominicans: but con- 
temporaries are bad judges of the causes of 
social changes. As to the matter of fact, his 
testimony is decisive ; and it suggests a correc- 
tion of my statement that the numbers of the 
students reached their zenith in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and then permanently 
declined ; for ‘ my time’ must refer to the early 
part of the fourteenth century. It is really of 
great importance to know whether the students 
of a university are reckoned by hundreds or by 
ten-thousands. Vast numbers eminently tes- 
tify intellectual activity in the nation and times, 
especially since the university was as yet very 
poor, and had no outward attractions to offer. 
Moreover the multitude of minds simultane- 
ously enjoying cultivation, must have helped 
greatly to increase the richness and variety of 
the products. But the intellectual importance 
of Oxford at that period is universally acknow- 
ledged.”’ 

With numbers like these, it is not to be won- 
dered at if the universities witnessed frequent 
scenes of turbulence, as well between the stu- 
dents and the townsmen as among the students 
themselves. The latter took part in all the 
great revolutionary struggles of the kingdom, 





and were frequently in opposition to the court 
of Rome. The following extract will afford our 
readers a picture of the universities in the thir- 
teenth century :— 

“In those days the universities, as it were, 
monopolised education, including students both 
younger and older than in the present day. 
The scholars of the higher-faculties must have 
been from twenty-five to thirty years old; the 
doctors much older; the number of resident 
masters far greater than now. In those ages, 
also, personal servants were comparatively far 
more numerous than at present; and, before 
the wars of the Roses had drawn the barons 
off to other pursuits, every noble family.sent at 
ihéast’ one son to the university, accompanied 
‘with amample train of followers. The towns- 
people:of England likewise took much more 
interest in university studies than afterwards. 
Before the ecclesiastical abuse of giving bene- 
fices' to: foreigners had become prevalent, the 
church’ was their open door to elevation. On 
the whole, in the period of which we treat, the 
university comprised the strength and bloom 
of the nation, picked from all ranks and orders, 
north and south, and sympathising intensely 
with the general course of public policy. The 
excitability of youth accounts for many an out- 
break; and as every pulsation of the national 
life was certainly felt in great power at the 
universities, so it is probable that the nation 
received in turn many a vigorous impulse, espe- 
cially on points of learning and science. In 
fact, the ‘ degree’ being an indelible character, 
a student who had ceased to reside did not 
cease to sympathise with his ‘ foster mother ;’ 
and every rank of civil, and much more of 
ecclesiastical life, was filled with men who 
identified themselves with her interests.* We 
have indeed still to fight against the prejudice 
that all erudition was then confined to a few 
ascetic or dissolute ecclesiastics. On the con- 
traty, the scholastic culture (be its merits what 
'itimay) was widely diffused through the nation 
at large; and, especially by means of the in- 
tellectual position of the clergy, formed a tie 
to which later times have nothing to compare. 
Those days can never return (we may have a 
lively realisation and love of them without de- 
siring that), for this plain reason, that then 
men learned and tanght by the living word, 
but now by the dead paper. England is ‘ an 
island,’ a ‘ little world!’ as Shakspere proudly 
felt ; the sea- breeze braces her children’s hearts ; 
and of ‘ this England,’ Oxford was the centre. 
Not only in the vacations did her special mem- 
bers return to their homes in all parts, but her 
messengers were engaged every where in all 
seasons of the year. So intimate has her con- 
nexion ever been with the whole country, that 
popular opinion ages ago looked on serious 
university-strife as a presage of civil war. In- 
| deed (whatever may be said), the usual dis- 
| putes among young people at drinking-bouts 
io not suffice to explain the Oxford feuds, or 
the formal battles in which even masters and 
| doctors took part. They are the continued 
| vibration of powerful springs, elsewhere set in 


* «See the works of John of Salisbury, Peter of 
| Blois, Giraldus Cambrensis, and other biographies, 
| &e. in Warton, the Monasticon, Leland; Hearn.” 
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motion. In Wood, we read a very significant 
monkish doggerel,—the monks of those days 
were the chief union between high and low:— 

Thus old story says: 

From our Oxtord frays, 

After few months and days, 

All England’s in a blaze.’’* 

We next extract the account of the great 
riot of 1238, in which the students testified 
their enmity to the pope :— 

“ The university after this began to feel its 
own strength, as is manifest from an occurrence 
which deserves to be told somewhat more at 
length. We take our account from Matthew 
of Paris and Thomas de Wyke (in Gale, p. 43). 
* About this time (1238) the lord legate Otho 
(who had been sent to England to remedy mul- 
tifarious abuses in the church) came to Oxford 
also, where he was received with all becoming 
honours. He took up his abode in the Abbey 
of Osney. The clerks of the university, how- 
ever, sent him a goodly present of welcome of 
meats and various drinks for his dinner, and 
after the hour of the meal, repaired to his abode, 
te greet him and do him honour. Then so it 
was, that a certain Italian, a doorkeeper of the 
legate, with less perchance of courtesy towards 
visitors than was becoming, called out to them 
with loud voice, after Romish fashion, and 
keeping the door ajar,—‘ What seek ye?’ 
Whereupon they answered, ‘ The lord legate, 
that we may greet him.’ And they thought 
within themselves assuredly that honour would 
be requited by honour. But when the door- 
keeper with violent and unseemly words re- 
fused them entrance, they pressed with force 
into the house, regardless of the clubs and fists 
of the Romans, who sought to keep them back. 
Now it came to pass, also, that during this tu- 


mult a certain poor Irish clerk went to the 
door of the kitchen, and begged earnestly for 
God’s sake, as a hungry and needy man, that 
they would give him a portion of the good 


things. The master-cook, however (the le- 
gate’s own brother, it is said, who filled this 
office for the fear of poison), drove him back with 
hard words, and at last in great wrath flung 
hot broth from out of a pot into his face. ‘ Fie, 
for shame!’ cries a scholar from Welshland, 
who witnessed the affront, ‘ shall we bear this?’ 
And then bending a bow, which he held in his 
hand (for during the turmoil some had laid 
hands upon such weapons as they found within 
reach), he shot the cook, whem the scholars in 
derision named ‘ Nebuzaradan, the prince of 
cooks,’ with a bolt through the body, so that he 
fell dead to the earth. ‘i‘hen was raised a loud 
cry; and the legate himself, in great fear, dis- 
guised in the garment of a canonist, fled into 
the tower of the church, and shut to the gates. 
And there remained he hidden until night; and 
only when the tumult was quite laid he came 
forth, mounted a horse, and hastened through 
bye-ways, and not without danger, led by trusty 
guides, to the spot where the king held his 
court; and there he sought protection. The 
enraged scholars, however, stayed not for a 
great length of time seeking the legate with 
loud cries in all the corners of the house, say- 
ing, ‘ Where is the usurer, the simonist, the 
plunderer of our goods, who thirsts after our 
gold and silver, who leads the king astray, and, 
upsetting the kingdom, enriches strangers with 
our spoils?’ The exasperated legate issued an 
interdict against the university, and called on 
the king to punish the crime with exemplary 





* “ Chronica si penses ; 
Cum pugnant Oxonienses, 
Post paucos menses 
Volat ira per Angligenenses,” 





and indiscriminate severity. The king, with 
his usual precipitation, put authority into the 
hands of the town to take the preliminary steps, 
in which quarter there was no lack of rancorous 
activity. Scholars and masters were huddled 
into prison with all sorts of lawless violence. 
The sheriff of Oxford gave his help to arrest 
students wheresoever found, and a general dis- 
persion and flight ensued. But the extrava- 
gance of the retaliation raised up for them a 
defender in Grosseteste, the excellent bishop 
of Lincoln, who, in face of both king and le- 
gate, threatened with his interdict whoever 
should make an unwarrantable attack on any 
scholar ; and before long, pity for the suffering 
of the innocent began to move the legate him- 
self. To all churchmen it seemed invidious 
and shocking that the university should thus 
be handed over tv the rude violence of the 
town, and the court was already ashamed of 
itself. The legate appointed a penitential pro- 
cession on the part of the university, to beg 
pardon of him with due humility; and his pride 
being thus appeased, he became sincerely re- 
conciled. A close consideration of the facts 
shews this to have been no mere academic 
brawl. The reproaches with which the scho- 
lars attacked the legate were the expression of 
the public opinion in England, and do but| 
state more correctly and plainly the sentiments | 
then held by many of the most eminent En- | 
glish divines. The whole nation soon after} 
came forward energetically to resist the pecu- 
lations of Rome, and her obtrusion of foreign- 
ers into English benefices; and we here see 
the university convulsed by the same dispute. | 
Moreover the very name of the distinguished 
bishop who headed the opposition to Rome 
speaks powerfully to the fact, that in Oxford 
we witness the national struggle in miniature. 
Robert Grosseteste, friend of Roger Bacon, 
and one of the most learned men of his time, 
was for nearly a whole generation the head and 
soul of the university ; exercising there an in- 
fluence attained by no one else before or after 
him.” 

Our last extract relates to a scene of equal 
or greater turbulence than that just quoted, 
but at a later period, when the number of stu- 
dents in the universities had been greatly di- 
minished. In this instance the combatants 
were the students and the townsmen: it was a 
serious “ town-and-gown row” of the four- 
teenth century :-— 

‘The causes of this outbreak may be traced 
back to the year 1549, in which a dreadful plague 
ravaged all Mngland. It carried off or dispersed 
all the Oxford scholars, so that the studies were 
intermitted for three years; after which not} 
one-third of the former number reassembled. 
Meanwhile many buildings, before let out to 
the academicians, were applied by the citizens 
to other purposes; the police was exercised by | 
the town authorities, undisturbed by university | 
claims, which, upon their renewal, must have 
appeared doubly oppressive. In fact, the chan- | 
cellor had no physical power to enforce them. | 
If the townspeople closed the market-gates | 
upon him, he was unable to force his way in | 
to inspect the bread and beer. If a citizen; 
chose to sell or let to others a hall which the | 
academicians had previously tenanted, it was 
in vain for them to plead treaties and privi- 
leges when the door was shut in their face. 
Bereford and his party were also strengthened 
unintentionally by that excellent king, Edward 
III., the great patron of the universities. In 
the wide-spread crime consequent on the plague, 
the academic authority was not vigorous enough: 
the king, perhaps for this reason, at Bereford’s 











—. 
representation, issued ordinances for the arrest 
of criminals by the mayor and sheriff—a ro. 
ceeding which, however needful, broke through 
the university privileges, and gave dangerous 
weapons into the hands ofits enemies. So intense 
was the bitterness of feeling generated between 
the parties that an explosion soon followed for 
which Bereford, it seems, was well prepared 
A quarrel arose on St. Scholastica’s day (Feb, 
10th), in the year 1355, between certain scho. 
lars and the host of a tavern which belonged ty 
Bereford. The scholars thought the wine bad; 
and as the host only answered by ill words, 
they broke his flasks about his head. The ta. 
vern-keeper called for help. Speedily (as if 
all had been preconcerted) the town alarm-bell 
was rung from St. Martin’s church; armed 
citizens assembled, and fell upon the scholars, 
who were wajking unarmed and unsuspecting 
in the streets. The chancellor in vain, and at 
the hazard of his life, entreated the townsinen 
to keep the peace; at last he ordered the bell 
of St. Mary’s to sound an alarm, and call the 
scholars to arms. They had taken to flight at 
the first surprise; but they now rallied, and 
offered so stout an opposition, as to keep their 
adversaries in check that night. In the morn- 
ing the chancellor’s efforts at pacification were 
again frustrated by the determined hostility of 
the town; and it appeared that the scholars 
would be murdered if they did not stand on 
their defence. ‘Though so inferior in numbers, 
yet by great exertion they succeeded in seizing 
the gates, to prevent the entrance of the coun. 
try people—a measure of traditionary tactics, 
But towards evening, about two thousand armed 
countrymen burnt down the west gate, and 
forced their way in, headed by a black banner, 
with a wild cry of ‘ murder’ and ‘ plunder’ 
The scholars, borne down by the torrent, fled 
into the open country, into the churches, or 
into their private rooms. But the savage mob, 
that night or next day, stormed most of the 
colleges and halls, and hunted out the inmates. 
Those who could not escape were killed, wound- 
ed, thrown into the sinks and sewers, or dragged 
to prison. All their property was destroyed or 
plundered; after which the mob began to ca- 
rouse, and abundance of drink inflamed them 
to still madder deeds. Crucifixes and church- 
ornaments were demolished; students shaven 
as monks were treated with peculiar cruelty: 
the scalp was actually torn off the head of some, 
No holy place was respected. In vain did the 
more popular of the clergy carry the host aloug 
the streets in solemn procession, Monks were 
seized or maltreated at the foot of the cross or 
chalice. In short, forty scholars or masters 
are recorded by name as having been killed in 
this fray; but these, without a doubt, are buta 
fraction of those who suffered. As soon as the 
storm began to subside, and the rabble to de- 
camp with their booty, the more prudent citl- 
zens assembled to prevent further mischief. 
The town-authorities also met, with a few oi 
the more eminent academicians, who had sent 
to demand assistance from the bishop of Lin- 
coln and from the king. ‘The former issued an 
interdict against the town, and the latter pur- 
sued measures at first equally vigorous. Less 
energy, however, appears in their aiter-pro- 

the king 


the day :— 

* Urebat portas agrestis plebs populosa ; 
Post res distortas videas qua sunt vitiosa, 
Vexillum geritur nigrum. ‘ Slea! S/ea !’ recitatur; 
Credunt quod moritur rex, vel quod sie humiliatur. 
Clamant. ‘ Havock ! Havock ! non sit qui salvilicetur 
Smite faste! give gode I:nockes! nullus posthac domi- 

netur.’” 
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— 
found the blame to be more equally divided be- | properly housed in a store belonging to a mer- 
tween the parties than was supposed in the| chant in the town. This I had to pay dear 
first moment of wrath against so brutal anjenough for. [ was rather puzzled to know 
abuse of victory. At any rate, it was clear that} what to do with my money, in a land of con- 
the scholars had begun the fray; and there | victs, where every finger was a fish-hook; but 
must have been plentiful ground for crimination | the governor allowed me to deposit it in the 
qgainst them. That the town authorities had | treasury. As it was all in dollars, the weight 
misconducted themselves does not appear; but was pretty heavy, more than I could carry by 
the sheriff of Oxford was displaced by the royal | myself; and I said jokingly to my wife that I 
commissioners, which may seem to imply that| had sometimes read of the embarrassment of 
the fault was in a different quarter. There is| riches, but that I had never felt it before. 
also ground to believe that the very intensity | After all expenses of outfit and passage paid, 
of this savage contest gave rise by reaction to| 1 found myself in the colony with 3600 dollars 
feelings of a far more honourable and Chris- | in hand, being about 780/. sterling, having pur- 
tian nature. Terror, grief, repentance, and aj| chased the dollars in London at four shillings 
feeling of helplessness and misery, seem to have | and four pence a-piece. With this sum I had 
driven all the more baneful passions into the | to set about establishing myself in the wilder- 
back-ground. Both parties were humbled at | ness.” 
the common guilt, distressed by the common But it is not our intention to follow through 
sufering; and such feelings were widely shared the course of his settling, and progress from 
py the nation at large. ‘The whole affair as-| hearty indispensable labour in a savage coun- 
sumed a public importance, and no one was | try to the higher degree of civilisation and 
concerned so much to recriminate or retaliate fortune, which twenty well-spent years in a 
for the past, as to reconcile and prevent for the | young world has produced; nor, indeed, can 
{uture,” | we separate any of the leading adventures with 
| native enemies, or more horrid bushrangers, 
|which are related so circumstantially that 
Tales of the Colonies; or, tie Adventures of an| abridgment would spoil them. A quotation 
Emigrant. Edited by a late Colonial Magis- from the introduction, as indicative of the strong 
trate. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. | sense of the author, and a piece of kangaroo 





Aw exceedingly lively and interesting narra-| hunting, as peculiar to the land of his adop- | 
tive, which affords a more striking view of the | tion, are all that we can give, in addition to| 
habits of emigrant colonial life than all the | our warm commendation of the whole. And} 


regular treatises, statistical returns, and even | first of the first :— 
exploratory tours, which we have read—though | 
the former convey much useful information, | colonies must feel that if one-tenth part of the 
and the latter are full of hair-breadth escapes | annual expenditure of the poor’s-rates for some 
and details of extraordinary enterprise and | years past had been directed to a systematic 
suflering. The present publication, however, | plan of national emigration for the conversion 


combines the fidelity of truth with the spirit! of the wretched, half-starved pauper into the 
of a romance, and has altogether so much of | contented, well-fed colonist, all the irritation 
De Foe in its character and composition, that | and ill-will which have been caused by the con- 
whilst we run we. learn, and, led along by the | coction of the New Poor-law, for grinding the 
variety of the incidents, become real ideal set- | labouring man down to the lowest degree above 


tlers in Van Diemen’s Land. starvation point, might have been happily 

The story is told in the name of Mr. William! avoided. Were this act of national charity 
Thornley—a sort of half-farmer, corn and coal- | and national wisdom to be even now adopted, 
dealer, at Croydon, in Surrey, who emigrated | those huge and unsightly receptacles of misery 
twenty-two years ago, taking with him a wife| which the union-workhouses present to the 
and five children. The first impression of} people’s execration; those engenderers of dis- 
roughing it is playfully described :— contents; those nurseries of chartism; those 

“At that time every one had a kangaroo-| normal schools of plots and treasons; those 
dog who could contrive to keep one, and what | frowning and repulsive prisons for the poor, 
with these and others, first one set up a growl, | proclaiming in the severity of their privations 
and then another caught it up, and he was of| howcriminal in the sight of the rich is poverty ; 
course answered from another part of the town, | and practically complaining, as they impiously 
so that presently hundreds of dogs, watch-dogs, | do, of the improvidence of God in allowing 
kangaroo-dogs, and mongrels of all sorts and | creatures to be born into a world which political 
sizes, all would set up such a barking and tear- | economists have pronounced to be already over- 
ing, that we thought to be sure something | stocked; those foul blots, from a hard and self- 
dreadful must be the matter; that the convicts | ish system of short-sighted saving, on the fair 
had risen, or the natives had fired the town. | country of England, might be levelled with the 
We wished that all the dogs had their tails} ground—amidst the shame and repentance of 
stuffed down their throats to stop their noise. society for having, even for a time, permitted 
But we soon got used to this, like the appren-|so dangerous an experiment on the feelings 
tice that was lost, and found asleep in the cop- | and habits of the British people. But it is not 
per that the workmen were hammering at out- | only on the class dependent on manual labour 
side; and afterwards we found the value of the| for subsistence that the difficulty of providing 
faithful and intelligent kangaroo-dogs in the| for a family presses. In this respect, all the 
wild bush, for their vigilance saved us all from | grades of the middling classes are alike uneasy. 
being murdered by the natives, or perhaps! Those with some capital, as well as those with 
burned to death, as I shali have to relate in| none, are suffering under the constant anxiety 
its proper place. * * * However,” adds | of providing for their children with a regard to 
the Writer, after mentioning some of their early | their condition in life, their education, and their 
hardships, “Thad not expected to find plum- | habits, in a country in which every day the dif- 
puddings growing on the trees ready baked, | ficulty of finding suitable occupation increases. 
and beds of rose-leaves ready spread tv lie on, | In this search the parent feels that it would be 
a some did; so I plucked up heart and set to} as painful for his children, who have been 
work. My first care was to see all our goods | brought up in a certain condition, to descend 
and chattels safely landed from the ship, and | from that rank, and trust to their hands instead 





’ 


‘“ All those practically acquainted with the | 


| of their heads for support, as for the more 
| hardy and less sensitive sons of labour to bear 
| the extreme state of destitution and precarious 
| subsistence to which their condition in the old 
|country now subjects them. This drives the 
educated classes to seek in the more genteel 
| professions the power of maintaining their posi- 
| tion in society, and of obtaining, by the higher, 
|remuneration of mental over mechanical em- 
| ployments, the means to minister to their more 
| refined pursuits and pleasures: for education 
| and refinement bring with,them their own em- 
| barrassments. The animal man can no more 
| go back suddenly than any other animal from 
| the civilised to the natural state without pain 
| and privation. Education refines and improves 
| the body and the mind of man; but in changing 
| him from the natural to the artificial state it 
| adds to his wants, and renders the satisfying of 
|them more costly and more difficult. Every 
| day, however, renders the attempt to compete 

in the occupations of intellect more hazardous ; 
| all comparatively being educated, and all being 
incited to push themselves forward into the 
| educated professions, it would seem that the 
| time is fast approaching when there will be as 
| many barristers, physicians, solicitors, surgeons, 
| and apothecaries, as of unprofessional people 
| to practise on. This patient nation is law- 
ridden enough already ; and at every corner of 
the street stands a surgeon, with knife in hand, 
ready to amputate you if living, or to dissect 
you if dead; while innumerable apothecaries 
and druggists from every new shop-window 
thrust furward their obtrusive physic. Even 
the business of the undertaker is over-done; 
while the naiis of their coffins, attractively 
resplendent to entice the passer-by to take 
possession of them, shine uselessly in the win- 
dow, their owners complain of the want of 
trade, and eye the living customer suspiciously 
and complainingly as he passes by, as if he was 
committing a personal grievance on them by 
being still alive. What, then, is to become of 
the masses of educated persons striving, push- 
ing, and jostling each other on the road of life? 
and the numbers still increasing! They can- 
not become day-labourers: they cannot go up— 
the passages are blocked up; they cannot go 
down—that their pride and their habits forbid. 
To remain as they are is to starve. What, 
then, is to be done? Fortunately in the colo- 
nies there is room for all, of all grades and 
classes, and opportunities for all. In this coun- 
try, to labour in the field is to the educated 
person a degradation, because the field belongs 
to another man, and that man is his master; 
and the condition of an agricultural labourer, 
from its obvious poverty, in a country where 
the greatest of crimes is to be poor, is a state 
of flagrant criminality which the union-work- 
houses have specially been erected to coerce 
and punish. But in the colonies, in a new 
world, and in a new life, aman may till his own 
land, and work in his own fields with his own 
hands, and neither feel it to be a degradation 
in his own eyes nor in the eyes of those around 
him. On the contrary, in resuming the occu- 
pations of the patriarchs of old, he may be said 
to recover the natural dignity of man. The 
very solitude of the wilderness, the boundless 
space, the unbroken silence, the solemn repose 
of nature, seem to bring him in nearer contact 
with the great Creator. In his new state, his 
mind, so lately bowed down by care and anxiety, 
recovers its natural independence. He stands 
on his own land, the source of certain subsist- 
ence, and of almost certain wealth, for Jimself 
and for his children. Above is the light of 
God’s sky, of which no assessed tax debars him. 
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He is not driven to obsequious fawning on the | was tired, with Fly following after. The stock- 
rich or great for countenance or patronage. | keeper looked at his mouth. ‘What's that 
He has to pray to no man ‘to give him leave to | for?’ said I. ‘To see if he has killed,’ said 
toil.’ On his own labour and his own prudence | he; ‘look here, his mouth is bloody, and that’s 
depends his own success. He finds that he is | come by killing a kangaroo, you may be sure of 
become of value as a man; and that where the | it.’ Then the stock-keeper stood up, and said 
materials to work are to be obtained, industry | to Hector, ‘Shew;’ and then Hector trotted 
is in itself a capital. His experience soon | off, not fast, but pretty fast, so that I was ob- 
confirms him in the important truth, that, if|liged to trot too to keep up with him; and he 
Nature has prescribed labour to man, she is | trotted on and on till I was rather tired, I dare 
no niggard, in the absence of the restraints of | say for three miles from where we were at first; 
man, of labour’s reward. His family, instead | and on he went, and we following him, till he 
of being a burden, and the subject of unceasing | brought us to a dead kangaroo, close to a little 
and fearful anxiety, is a comfort, a solace, and | pool of water. It was a monstrous big one, with 
a help to him. Each child soon becomes an | such a claw on each of his hind legs; a claw 
illustration of the principle, that naturally every | that would rip up a dog in a moment, or a man 


human being has the power of creating more | too, if he got at him. ‘Good dog!’ said the | 
He | stock-keeper; and Hector wagged his tail, and | 
lies down to rest without fear of the morrow; | seemed to like to be praised. Then the stock- | 
no rent, nor taxes, nor rates, nor tithes, disturb | keeper gave me his gun to hold, and he cut} 
his dreams ; and he rises after his rest, not with | open the kankaroo, and gave the inside to the | 
Then he skinned the upper part down | 
ment and the day’s remuneration, but with re- | to the loins, and cut the kangaroo in half, and! 


than he has a necessity for consuming. 


anxiety and apprehension for the day’s employ- | dogs. 


newed strength and with freshened hope—going | hung it up in a tree, noting the place; the other | 
forth to his cheerful labour with the full reliance | half he left on the ground; that is, when he; 


that from the bounteous earth he may always | went away from the place, for he would not let 


produce the abundance which Nature never re- | the dogs have more than a taste of the blood, 
fuses to her industrious children.” |lest it should spoil their hunting. ‘What's to 

This is a glowing and perhaps a flattering | be done now?’ said I. ‘ We’ll kill another,’ 
picture to contrast with the gloomy precedent, |said the stock-keeper, ‘if you are not tired.’ 
in which, without subscribing to all, there is | I said T was not tired a bit; so after we had 
but too much truth; and those who possess suf- | rested a little while, we went on again, the dogs 
ficient energy may feasibly stake their destinies | following us asat first. We saw plenty of brush- 
on the same ground as Mr. Thornley; though | kangaroos, but we would not touch them. After 








Se 

pe | 
said, ‘Go, shew!’ and Hector and Fly trotteq 
along straight to where the kangaroo lay, with. 
out turning to the right or left, but going over 
every thing, just as if they knew the road quite 
well. We came to a hollow, and there we saw 
the kangaroo lying dead. Just as the stock. 
keeper was going to cut him open, I saw another 
kangaroo not a hundred yards off. ‘ There's 
another!’ said I; and the dogs, although they 
had had a hard battle with the kangarvo lying 
dead, started off directly. Close by us was a 
large pond of water, like a little lake. The kan- 
garoo was between the dogs and the lake. Not 
knowing how to get past, I suppose, he hopped 
right into the lake, and the dogs went after him, 
He hopped further into the lake, where the 
water got deeper, and then the dogs were ob. 
liged to swim; but they were game and would 
not leave their work. When the kangaroo 
found himself getting pretty deep in the water, 
he stopped and turned on the dogs; but he 
could not use his terrible hind-claws: so when 
one of the dogs made a rise at his throat (they 
always try to get hold of the throat), he took 
hold of him with his fore-legs, and ducked him 
under the water. Then the other dog madea 
spring at him, and the kangaroo ducked him 
in the same way. ‘ Well,’ said the stock-keeper, 
‘T never saw the like of that before; this is g 
new game.’ And all the while the dogs kept 
springing at the kangaroo’s throat, and the 
kangaroo kept ducking them under the water, 
But it was plain the dogs were getting exhausted, 
for they were obliged to swim and be ducked 







many appalling trials awaited him—by no means | we had got a mile or two, the stock-keeper, who | too; while the kangaroo stood with his head 


so pleasant as kangaroo sporting :— 


,had been examining the ground all the way | and fore-legs out of the water. 


* This will 


“It was just light when the stock-keeper | along, said, ‘1 think there are some big ones | never do,’ said the stock-keeper ; ‘ he'll drown 


called me, and I wasn’t long dressing. 


we had halfa damper and a paper of salt, and I ; low—I’m sure he was six feet high—he looked 


had my big hack-knife, and so off we went. I | at us and at the dogs for a moment, and then | 


do think Hector knew he was going to have | off he went. 
some kangaroo; for he seemed so giad, and | give! he hopped with his two hind-legs, with 
licked his chops, and Fly wagged her tail, and | his fore-legs in the air, and his tail straight out 
the morning was so beautiful, and what do you | behind him,—and wasn’t it a tail!—it was as 


think, father? the bird that mother likes to; thick as a bed-post; and this great tail went 
hear so much is a magpie! it is indeed; for I | wag, wag, up and down, as he jumped, and 


I took | hereabouts, by the look of the marks;’ so he | 
one of the large pistols that father said I might ' said to the dogs, ‘ Go, find,’ as he had said be- | 
have, and the stock-keeper had a musket, and fore. Almost directly we saw such a large fel- 


the dogs soon at this rate.’ So he took his gun 
from me, and puta ball init. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
‘for a good shot; I must take care not to hit 
the dogs.’ He put his gun over the branch 
of a dead tree, and watching his time, he fired, 


My gracious! what hops he did | and hit the kangaroo in the neck, and down it 


came in the water. He then called off the dogs, 
and they swam back to us. ‘He is such a 
prime one,’ said he, ‘it would be a pity to lose 
his skin ;’ so he waded in after him, and drag- 
ged him out. ‘ It’s a pity,’ said he, ‘to lose so 


saw it, and it’s just like an English magpie, only |seemed to balance him behind. 
it sings so beautifully. We walked over the | and Fly were after him. This time the stock-! bigger load than I should like to carry home; 
plain till we came to the hills; the dogs kept | keeper ran too, for the ground was level and| but I must have his skin, and I'll tell you what, 
quiet behind us. The stock-keeper said I might | clear of fallen timber, and you could see a good | young fellow, you shall have his tail, though 


But Hector| much meat, but his hind-quarters would bea 


see they had been well trained; they kept their | way before you. I had begun to feel a little} I’m thinking its rather more than you can 
heads low and their tails hanging down behind | tired, but I didn’t feel tired then. Hop, hop,| carry home.’ This roused me a bit, to think I 
them, as if they had no life in them; but you | went the kangaroo, and the dogs after him, and | couldn’t carry a kangaroo’s tail; so I deter- 
should have seen them when they got sight of a | we after the dogs; and we scampered on till I| mined to take it home, if I dropped, though I 
kangaroo, didn’t they pluck up! We went on | was quite out of breath; and the kangaroo was | must say it was so heavy that | was obliged to 
till we got about four or five miles from the | a good bit before the dogs, when he turned up| rest now and then, and the stock-keeper car- 
tents, and then we did not talk, for the kanga-|a hill. ‘Now we shall have him,’ said the| ried it a good part of the way for me. ‘What 
roos are startled at the least noise; they are | stock-keeper; ‘the dogs will beat him up-hill.’ | shall we do with the meat?’ said I. ‘What 
just like hares for that. Then the stock-keeper | I wanted my breath, but I kept up, and we! shall we do with it!’ said he; ‘are you hungry?” 
stood still. He said to the dogs, ‘Go, find,’ and | scrambled up the hill, and I thought the dogs | ‘I believe you,’ said I. ‘Then we'll make a 
then the dogs cantered about round us, going | would get him; but the kangaroo got to the | dinner off him,’ said the stock-keeper. With 
farther and farther off, till Hector began to | top of the hill first, and when we got a sight of | that we got together some dry sticks, and made 
smell about very earnestly. ‘ He has got scent,’ | him, he was bounding down the hill, making | a fire, and the stock-keeper took the ramrod of 
said the stock-keeper; and so he had, for he | such prodigious leaps at every jump, over every | his musket, and first he cut a slice of the lean 
galloped off with his nose to the ground straight | thing, that you could’nt believe it if you didn’t | off the loins, which he said was the tenderest 
ahead. Fly saw him, and she galloped after. | see it. The dogs had no chance with him down- | part, and put the ramrod through it, and then 
‘ [I think it’s a big one,’ said the stock-keeper, | hill. ‘It’s of no use,’ said the stock-keeper, | he cut out a bit of fat, and slid it on after the 
‘ the dogs seem so warm at it.’ I was running | ‘for us to try to keep up with him; we may as_| lean, and so on a bit of fat and a bit of lean till 
after them as fast as I could, when the stock- | well stay here. He'll lead the dogs a pretty | he had put on lots of slices, and so he roasted 
keeper called after me to stop. “ Stop,’ said | chase, will that fellow; he’s a Boomah, and/| them over the fire. He gave me the ramrod 
he; ‘it's ofno use for you to run, you could | one of the biggest rascals I ever saw.’ So we to hold, and cutting a long slice of bark out of 
not keep up with them.’ ‘ Why, what are we | sat down at the top of the hill, under a gum- la gum-tree, made two plates; capital plates, 
to do?’ said I; ‘ if they kill a kangaroo, how | tree, and there we sat a long time, [ don’t know | he said, for a bush-dinner. 1 told you we had 
can we find it?’ ‘ Wait a bit,’ said he; ‘all | how long, until we saw Hector coming up. The| got some salt and some damper, and I was 
in good time. If the dogs kill a kangaroo we | stock-keeper looked at his mouth. ‘He has| pretty hungry, as you may suppose, and I 
shall find him, I'll warrant. So we waited and | killed,’ said he; ‘but he has got a little scratched | thought it the most delicious dinner I ever 
waited till I was quite tired; and a good while | in the tussle, and so has Fly. That big chap! ate. When I had done, [ laid down on the 
after Hector came back quite slowly, as if he | was almost too much for two dogs.’ Then he | grass, and Hector and Fiy came and laid them- 
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———— 
selves down beside me, and somehow, I don’t 
know how it was, I fell asleep, I was so tired. 
I slept 4 good while, for the stock-keeper said } 
jtwould have been a sin to wake me, I was in 


such a sweet sleep. I woke up, however, af- 
ter a good nap; and felt as if I could eat a 
pit more kangaroo. But it was getting late, 
and so we made the best of our way home. We 
passed by the place where we had killed the 
first kangaroo; so the stock-keeper brought 
home the hind-quarters and the three skins, 
and | brought home a tail; and really I don’t 
know which is best, kangaroo steaks or kanga- 
roo steamer. ‘ Or cockatoo pie,’ said his mo- 
ther; ‘and now to bed; I dare say we shall 
dream all night of your ‘ Tale of a Kangaroo.’ ”’ 





Events of a Military Life, §c. By W. Henry, 
Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London, Pickering. 
AseconD edition, revised and enlarged from 
an anonymous publication in Quebec, which 
was about two years ago reviewed in the Quar- 
terly Review, and so far made pretty generally 
known to the reading world. But to us, and 
tomany more, we dare say, the new version 
will be as good as new; and we shall treat it 
accordingly. Mr. Henry has served and seen 
much in the Peninsular War, in France, in| 
India, in St. Helena, in Canada, and ‘ else- | 
where;” and he has described what befel him 
and what he witnessed in a very agreeable man- 
ner. As a medical officer, his views of mili- 
tary affairs take a different colour from those | 
we have read in the accounts of actual com- 
batants; and his profession, besides, admitted 
him to opportunities and scenes of a nature 
tabooed to other classes of travellers. Thus 
altogether his work is one of a very entertain- 
ing nature, and displays the abilities of a man 
of talent and observation, improved by a lively | 
Hibernian disposition, and an honest imparti- | 
ality of purpose in every statement that is made. | 
With so much for proem, we dip upon his début, 
after a short trip up the country, at Lisbon in 
1811, as hospital mate in his majesty’s forces :— 
“T presume that every body, conversant with 
the local peculiarities of Lisbon, is aware of the | 
occurrence of periodical nocturnal rains there, 
regularly throughout the year; beginning be- | 
tween ten and eleven o'clock, p.M., and lasting | 
generally about two hours. 
peculiarity is, that this fall of rain is limited to 
the city and its suburbs; though showers of the 








same description, occurring at the same time, | 


are common in other large cities throughout 
thekingdom. The confinement of the rains to 
the towns is a beneficent arrangement of na- 
ture; for, unlike all other showers, they are 
very prejudicial to vegetation. Another sin- 
gularity connected with them—a phenomenon 
not yet explained by any meteorological laws 
with which we are acquainted—is a kind of 
warning, or premonition, before they take place; 
in fact, a rumbling in the clouds immediately 
over the city, but at no great elevation, some- 
what resembling the human voice, and most 
probably of electric origin. As the inhabitants 
of Lisbon dislike much to be caught in this 
tain, which is often charged with noxious atoms 
from the upper strata of the atmosphere, and 
have been morbidly sensitive of strange sounds 
in the air ever since the great earthquake of 
1755, which was preceded by noises of this 
kind,—they are always on the alert about the 
time of the expected setting in of the nightly 
shower, and as soon as some such cabalistic 
sound as ‘agoa vem!’ is heard, a lively sensa- 
tion is felt in the streets, and every body houses 
himself with great despatch. Immediately the 


One remarkable | ness. 


rains descend in torrents, particularly in the | arrival in the evening at Campo Mayor, we 
narrow and lofty streets, where they fall like a | found the whole population in a state of great 
water-spout.” excitement and anxiety; for it was generally 

The storming of Badajoz has been frequently | known that Badajoz was to be stormed that 
described by those present at that tremendous night; and as we were only seven miles distant, 
conflict; but we donot remember having heard | even the pattering of the musketry could be 
any thing of it so powerfully affecting as Mr. | heard in the calm of the evening between the 
Henry’s partly more distant and contrasted | heavy reports of the artillery. As the night 
account :— advanced, every accidental swelling of the sound 

** The sick of the second division (he relates) | was deemed the signal for the terrific conflict 
were ordered to Altarde Chao, anhospital-station | at the breach. During this eventful night few 
in Portugal; and although I had only just arrived, | eyes were closed in Campo Mayor; the priests 
after a march of near 500 miles, and ought in | were performing divine service in thé churches, 
all fairness to be last on the roster, I was di- | and praying fervently for success; and the en- 
rected to take charge of the convoy. The siege | tire adult-population were either engaged in 
of Badajoz was still going on; and this march, | this solemn duty, or traversing the streets in 
like the former by Albuquerque, was of high | extreme agitation and alarm. All this time 
interest, from the vicinity of the route to the | the thunder of the bloody conflict sounded 
invested city. Our road now described a seg- awfully ; and as the work of death advanced, 
ment of a circle round it, within the former | and the air became cooler and stiller, the re- 
course and much nearer; and the citadel was | port of the heavy artillery appeared actually 
visible from every elevation of the way, rising | to shake the roofs of the churches over the 
above a heavy canopy of smoke, which overhung | trembling masses crowded within. The scene 
the ramparts and lower parts of the town, as| altogether was tremendous and sublime. I 
well as the besieging batteries. Generally in | proceeded from one church to another, but all 
the afternoon there was a suspension of firing | were alike, all were filled with people praying 
on both sides for a short time to allow the guns | with extreme fervency — weeping, exclaiming, 
to cool. Then the smoke would be wafted away | sobbing—inquiring wildly for intelligence, and 
by the wind, and the whole fortress become | listening intently to the loud and confused 
distinctly visible. Soon a salvo would thunder | sound of mortal strife. At length came an 
from the breaching batteries, and be imme- | ominous lull and calm. Did this bode good or 
diately answered by the garrison; and then | evil? Was the city taken, or had the storming 
the incessant roar of the heavy artillery on| parties been shattered and repulsed, and had 
both sides would proceed without intermission | the garrison ceased its fire because the besiegers 
as before. During all this time the weather | had retired from the reach of the guns? People 
was remarkably fine and clear, as if the ele- | asking these questions, and circulating the thou- 
ments wished now to atone for their severe | sand reports that had been created on the in- 
treatment of the allied troops at the commence- | stant, looked anxiously into each other's faces, 
ment of the siege. I reached Campo Mayor on | pale and shrunk with fear and suspense, and 
the 6th of April with my convoy of sick, and was | the harassing vigils of the night. As day dawn- 
much pleased to find that the poor fellows had | ed the greater part left the streets and churches, 
all improved wonderfully in health during the | and repaired to the ramparts, straining all eyes 
march, Indeed, the good effects of locomotion | in the direction of Badajoz. For a long time 


in recovering very debilitated subjects were | nothing could be descried on the wide plain 
between the two places: at length a horseman 


strikingly displayed during the whole Peninsu- 
was seen galloping full speed along the road. 


lar struggle, but never more than on this occa- 
sion. My convoy consisted of 120 sick; 30 or | The agony of suspense then became almost in- 
tolerable; but when he approached nearer, and 


40 of whom were so ill of bad fevers, that it 
was necessary to tie them on the mules’ backs, | was seen to stop suddenly, stand up in his stir- 
rups, and wave his hat repeatedly round his 


or put a muletier or one of the guard behind 
them, to prevent their falling off from weak- | head, a shout of ten thousand vivas! rent the 
Yet at the end of the second day’s march | air, which were prolonged and reiterated along 
these enfeebled subjects would ride by them- | the fortifications, until lost in the overwhelm- 
selves bravely and vigorously, and call out|ing pealing of all the bells in the city. My 
lustily for their rations. I am convinced that | military dress procured me two or three score 
| the lives of several amongst them were saved | of warm embraces; the pale countenances of 
| by this march, and the recovery of all was ma- | the women brightened up, and their dark eyes 
| terially accelerated. It is true our route was | beamed out brilliantly. Never were fair ladies 
|a peculiar one; we were enlivened by a brisk | so condesceriding and so affectionate; and I 
| cannonade the whole way; and the sound of believe if I had chosen I might have kissed 
| the salvos of heavy artillery thundering away | half Campo Mayor. ‘ Viva os Inglezez!” was in 
| at the breaches, the view of the smoke-wreathed | every mouth. At length, getting satiated with 
| city, and of the French flag flying on the castle, | all this hugging and embracing, and remem- 
formed altogether a moral cordial more tonic | bering that my day’s march was a short one, I 
| and restorative than all the elixirs in the world. | delayed the starting of my sick convoy for a 
| On the 6th of April, as we approached Campo | couple of hours, and cantered over the plain to 
| Mayor, the cannonade was much louder and | Badajoz. I reached the bridge over the Gua- 
| closer than usual; and as I rode along I became | diana in three quarters of an hour; but, to my 
more and more convinced that a crisis was ap- | great surprise and concern, instead of finding 
| proaching. It was on that morning that ‘ the | every thing quiet, and every body occupied in 
besiegers’ guns being all turned against the | attentions to the wounded, and preparations 
curtain, the bad masonry crumbled rapidly | for burying the dead, as I had anticipated, L 
| away : in two hours a yawning breach appear- | beheld a scene of the most dreadful violence 
led; and Wellington, having again examined | and confusion. Parties of intoxicated men were 
|the points of attack in person, renewed the | roaming and reeling about, loosed from all dis- 
| order for the assault. Then the soldiers eager- | cipline, firing into the windows, bursting open 
|ly made themselves ready for a combat so| the doors, plundering, violating, shooting any 
| fiercely fought, so terribly won, so dreadful in| person who opposed them, quarrelling about 
all its circumstances, that posterity can scarce- | the plunder, and sometimes destroying each 
ly be expected to credit the tale.’ On our|other. I proceeded amidst this dangerous mob 
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to the Talavera gate, and thence to the main 
breach. There, indeed, was a most awful 
scene, where 
‘ Mars might quake to tread.’ 

There lay a frightful heap of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred British soldiers, many dead but still 
warm, mixed with the desperately wounded, to 
whom no assistance could yet be given. There 
jay the burned and blackened corpses of those 
that had perished by the explosions, mixed 
with those that were torn to pieces by round 
shot or grape, and killed by musketry, stiffen- 
ing in their gore, body piled upon body, in- 
volved and intertwined into one hideous and 
enormous mass of carnage; whilst the morning 
sunbeams, falling on this awful pile, seemed to 
my imagination pale and lugubrious as during 
an eclipse. At the foot of the castle wall, where 
the third division had escaladed, the dead lay 
thick; and a great number were to be seen 
about the San Vincente bastion at the opposite 
side of the works. A number had been drowned 
in the cunette of the ditch, near the Trinidad 
bastion; but the chief slaughter had taken 
place at the great breach. There stood still 
the terrific beam across the top, armed with 
its sharp and bristling sword-blades, which no 
human dexterity or strength could pass with- 
out impalement. The smell of burned flesh 
was yet shockingly strong and disgusting. 
Joining some of the medical officers who were 
beginning to assist the most urgent cases 
amongst the wounded, I remained during the 
morning and forenoon; tien hastily eating a 
biscuit blackened with gunpowder, and taking 
a mouthful of wine, I returned to my charge 
at Campo Mayor; passing, in my way to the 
Elvas gate of Badajoz, through the same dread- 
ful ordeal as before, for the sack of the city 
was now at its height. The bells at Campo 
Mayor were still ringing merrily at intervals, 
and every body was rejoicing. Rejoicing! after 
what I had just witnessed! after the sacrifice 
of two thousand of the bravest troops in the 
world in the storm, and double the number 
during the siege! after the piteous moanings 
and dying ejaculations yet torturing my hear- 
ing! after the blood-cemented pile of slain still 
fresh in my eye !—rejoicing after all this!” 

On this striking and awful history we shall 
offer no commentary ;. but pass to a few indi- 
vidual topics of an interesting character, with 
which we shall in several Numbers enrich our 
columns, 





The Geologist: a Monthly Record of Investiga- 
tions and Discoveries in Geology, Mineralogy, 
and their associate Sciences. Edited by Charles 


Moxon. Nos. 1to12. London, Bailliére. 
Tuis is a truly interesting little periodical, and 
got up at a price which, including illustrations, 
attests to its circulation and the popularity of 
the subject. What is equally to the purpose, 
it is as carefully edited, and as free from specu- 
lations and fruitless hypotheses, as it is cheap ; 
and manifests thronghout a just value of sim- 
plicity in science, and of practical common 
sense as applied to the theories now so fre- 
quently in vogue. 

The volume for the year 1842, now before us, 
is chiefly occupied by a translation of D’Or- 
bigny’s celebrated work on ammonites, and by 
essays on the principles and progress of the 
glacial theory—the poetical episode in the last 
year’s history of geology. But, in addition to 
these, it contains a monthly editorial notice on 
passing events and discoveries, which has a 
rare fault, that of being too brief; original 
communications, monographs on genera, geo- 
graphical geology, translations, reviews, &c, &c. 


| We observe, among other things, that a cor- 
respondence has arisen between the editor and 
; the council of the Geological Society, upon a 
subject on which long experience leaves us no 
option but to side with the editor. It is upon 
the importance of allowing the discussions 
|which take place at that society to be pub- 
lished. In the first place, as far as right is 
concerned, notwithstanding the feeling of the 
council as expressed by their secretary, we 
cannot but consider the discussions of a public 
society as much the property of the public as 
the activity of the press can render them; and 
the Geological Society as open to reports, when 
of sufficient interest, as the medical societies, 
the Geographical, the British Association, or 
any other bodies of similar character. In the 
second place, with regard to the propriety of 
such reports, we consider them to be of very 
considerable importance. By such alone, where, 
as is frequently the case, a society publishes in 
its acknowledged Transactions papers contain- 
ing diflerent views of the same subject, can the | 
opinion of the members upon their comparative | 
value be obtained. A case of this kind occurred | 
last year, when the society published, without | 
comment, a memoir by Mr. Koch, on the great | 
fossil animal exhibited in Piccadilly, in which | 
that gentleman establishes it as a new genus, | 
under the name of ¢etracaulodon; and at the | 
same time another by Mr. Owen, in which that | 
able comparative anatomist determines the re- | 
lics to belong to the mastodon giganteum of 
Cuvier. The importance of reports would also | 
manifest itself, most probably, in influencing 
the tone of those discussions. There is a 
beautiful expression on the monument of Pitt 
in the heart of cockney-land, that his indul- 
gence towards others was never abated by the 
consciousness of his own superiority ; and if so, 
certain it is that all geologists are not Pitts. 
Itis well known to all frequenters of the Geolo- 
gical Society, as Mr. Moxon repeats (p. 162), 
that little is said at the meetings of this society 
except by the members of the council. The 
reason why, we need not tell the same fre- 
quenters. But if the leviathans of geology are 
too much in the habit of fancying themselves 
before a class at Oxford or Cambridge, and pay 
no more attention to the opinion often modestly 
advanced as a query by a junior in science, 
than to give it an ex-cathedrd condemnation— 
or if, as Mr. Moxon states, many foreigners, 
who have gained high honours abroad, have 
been doomed to silence in England from fear,— 
it gives little indication of that refined and 
manly feeling, which is tender while it is sincere. 
It might be argued by the council, that they 
do not wish the irregularities of discussions re- 
ported by the press. But the press is in this 
country very forbearing; for example, at the 
last meeting of the British Association, the 
horned head of a ruminant was introduced, 
which was hastily pronounced by one eminent 
geologist to be the head of the extinct Caledo- 
nian ox, and as hurriedly by another to be that 
of a modern cow. Another gentleman recog- 
nised a fossil illustrating Griffith’s paper on 
the limestones of Ireland as characteristic of 
the fundamental rock in the coal series, which 
happened to be the Productus aculeatus of the 
zechstein and magnesian limestone. There were 
several reporters at this meeting; but while all 
the reports contained more or less elaborate 
details of facts, none contained allusions to 
blunders. Although there were some made by 
the leviathans themselves, it is certainly true, 
however, that there were still more ridiculous 
ones made by the scientific small fry. 











There is another subject of considerable im- 


— 
portance, to which our attention has long been 
directed, and to which it is recalled by the 
journal before us. It is, the evil results entailed 
by the topographical nomenclature adopted by 
the said leviathans in geology, and by which 
we have the terms Cumbrian, Cambrian, and 
Silurian, admitted in this country alone, as ex. 
pressive often of the same thing. The esta. 
blishment of associations of naturalists abroad, 
as well as at home, afford the means of rectify. 
ing this at once. It is true that we have tio 
more right to admit a continental nomenclature 
than the continental naturalists have to admit 
ours; but the thing might be amicably ar. 
ranged, anda basicnomenclature effected, leaving 
to geographical geology, and to groups as geo. 
graphically associated, their local names. There 
is no harm in the Ludlow, Wenlock, and Ca- 
radoc rocks being the Nerepois, Mispeak, and 
Quaco rocks of another country; but the for- 
mation to which they belong should be ex. 
pressed by a term relating either to zoological, 
mineralogical, or some other most general cha- 
racter, which would be admitted by all nations, 
Prof. Sedgwick acknowledged, at the British 
Association, that, after all, superposition was 
the great basis of geology; but it is highly im- 
probable that the old divisions, grounded upon 
positive succession, will, in the present state 
of science, be so generaily accepted as a basic 
division founded on the beautiful and interest- 
ing results manifested in the successive eras of 
creation. 





THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR, 
[Second notice. ] 

ON our first notice cf this work last Saturday, 
we were obliged to break off in the midst of a 
critical confabulation between the author and 
Prince K. , after the latter had told tie 
melo-dramatic story of the Dago bandit, Baron 
de Sternberg; and just as the prince, with all 
the frankness of a Russian magnate, had become 
astonishingly confidential. ‘To arrive at this 
matter we will beg our readers to fancy the 
prince as in the following continuation :— 

“¢Tf it is a matter of taste,’ said Prince 
K , smiling, ‘ we will dispute no longer 
about it;’ and, taking my arm, he begged 
me to assist him to his state-room, where, 
offering me a seat, he continued, in a low 
voice, ‘ As we are alone, and you like his- 
tory, I will relate to you a story of a higher 
order than the one you have just heard: it is 
to you alone that I relate it, because before 
Russians one must not talk of history. You 
know that Peter the Great, after much hesita- 
tion, destroyed the patriarchate of Moscow, in 
order to unite on the same head the crown and 
the tiara. The political autocracy thus openly 
usurped that unlimited spiritual power which 
it had coveted for so long—monstrous union, 
unknown before among the nations of modern 
Europe. The chimera entertained by the popes 
during the middle ages is now actually realised 
in a nation of sixty millions of people, many ot 
them Asiatics, whom nothing surprises, and 
who are by no means sorry to find a Grand 
Lama in their czar. The Emperor Peter 
sought to unite himself in marriage with Ca- 
therine, the sutler. To accomplish this su- 
preme object of his heart it was necessary to 
begin by finding a family name for the future 
empress. This was obtained, I believe, in Li- 
thuania, where an obscure private gentleman 
was first converted into a great lord by birth, 
and afterwards discovered to be the brother of 
the empress elect. Russian despotism not only 
pays little respect to ideas and sentiments, It 
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will also deny facts; it will struggle against 
evidence, and triumph in the struggle! for 
evidence, when it is inconvenient to power, 
has no More voice among us than has justice.’ 
The bold language of the prince startled me. 
He had been educated at Rome, and, like all 
who possess any piety of feeling and independ- 
ence of mind in Russia, he inclined to the Ca- 
tholic religion.” 

The illustrative anecdote is not worth tran- 
scribing : it relates to a nobleman (where we 
are told there are none independent) provok- 
ing the monarch’s rage by refusing to walk on 
his left side in a procession :—* * You shall at- 
tend!’ was the mandate of the tyrant; ‘ you 
shall either attend, or I will hang you!’ ‘Say 
to the czar,’ replied the indomitable Musco- 
yite, ‘that I entreat him first to execute the 
same sentence on my only son: this child is 
only fifteen years old; it is possible that, after 
having seen me perish, fear will make him con- 
sent to walk on the left hand of his sovereign; 
but I can depend on myself, both before and 
after the execution of my child, never to do 
that which can disgrace the blood of Romoda- 
nowski.’ The czar, I say it in his praise, 
yielded ; but to revenge himself on the inde- 
pendent spirit of the Muscovite aristocracy, he 
built St. Petersburgh.” 

Of this city now, the marquis observes :— 
« Little by little, Petersburgh receded from the 
river, southward, in the hope of escaping the 
inundations ; and the marshy isles have been 
reserved exclusively for the summer residences 
of the most distinguished courtiers. These 
houses are half-concealed by water and snow 
for nine months of the year, during which time 
the wolves roam freely round the pavilion of 
the empress; but during the remaining three 
months nothing can exceed the profusion of 
flowers which the houses display. Neverthe- 
less, under all this factitious elegance, the cha- 
racter of the people betrays itself; a passion 
for display is the ruling passion of the Rus- 
sians: thus, in their drawing-rooms, the flow- 
ers are not placed in such manner as may ren- 
der the interior of the apartment more agree- 
able, but so as to attract admiration from with- 
out; precisely the contrary of what we see in 


England, where, above all things, people shrink | 


from hanging out a sign in the streets. ‘he 
Fnglish are, of all the people on the earth, 
those who have best known how to substitute 
taste for style: their public buildings are 
chefse@ceurre of the ridiculous; their private 
houses are models of elegance and good sense.’’ 


His reception at a first-rate hote!, that of | 


Coulon, kept by a degenerated Frenchman, is 
still a worser picture of Petersburgh interiors: 
“Scarcely was I installed in this abode than 
(the fatigue of the night having got the better 
of my curiosity, which usually impels me to 
sally forth and lose myself in a large unknown 
city) I lay down, wrapped in a cloak, on an 
immense leather sofa, and slept profoundly dur- 
ing—three minutes. At the end of this time 
I woke in a fever; and on casting my eyes 
upon the cloak, what a sight awaited them !— 
A brown but living mass: things must be 
called by their proper name—I was covered, 
Iwas devoured with bugs. Russia is, in this 
Tespect, not a whit inferior to Spain: but in 
the south we can both console and secure our- 
selves in the open air; here we remain impri- 
soned with the enemy, and the war is conse- 
quently more sanguine. I began throwing off 
my clothes, and calling for help. What a pro- 
spect for the night! This thought made me 
cry out more lustily. A Russian waiter ap- 
peared. I made him understand that I wished 


to see his master. The master kept me wait- 
ing a long time; and when he at length did 
come, and was informed of the nature of my 
trouble, he began to laugh, and soon left the 
room, telling me that I should become accus- 
tomed to it, for that it was the same every 
where in Petersburgh. He first advised me, 
however, never to seat myself on a Russian 
sofa, because the domestics, who always carry 
about with them legions of insects, sleep on 
these articles of furniture. To tranquillise me, 
he further stated that the vermin would not 
follow me if I kept at a proper distance from 
the furniture in which they had fixed their 
abode.” 

He goes on:— I do not reproach the Rus- 
sians for being what they are; what I blame in 
them is, their pretending to be what we are. 
They are still uncultivated: this state would 
at least allow room for hope; but I see them 
incessantly occupied with the desire of mimick- 
ing other nations; and this they do after the 
true manner of monkeys—caricaturing what 
they copy. They thus appear to me spoilt for 
the savage state, and yet wanting in the requi- 
sites of civilisation; and the terrible words of 
Voltaire or of Diderot, now forgotten in France, 
recur to my mind—‘ The Russians have rotted 
before they have ripened.’ At Petersburgh 
every thing has an air of opulence, grandeur, 
and magnificence; but if we should, by this 
show of things, judge of the reality, we should 
find ourselves strangely deceived. Generally, 
| the first effect of civilisation is to render what 
|may be called ‘ material life’ easy; but here 
| every thing is difficult:—a cunning apathy is 
the secret of existence.”,—‘* The more I see of 
| Russia, the more I approve the conduct of the 
jemperor in forbidding his subjects to travel, 
}and in rendering access to his own country 
| difficult to foreigners, ‘The political system of 
| Russia could not survive twenty years’ free 


| communication with the west of Europe. Lis- 
} 





ten not to the fictions of the Russians: they 
jmistake pomp for elegance, luxury for polite- 
ness, a powerful police and a dread of govern- 
ment for the fundamental principles of society. 
According to their notions, discipline is civili- 
j sation. Notwithstanding all their pretensions 
to good manners, their superficial education, 
their precocious corruption, and their facility 
of comprehending and appropriating the mate- 
|rialism of life, the Russians are not yet civi- 
lised. They are enrolled and drilled Tartars, 
and nothing more. I wish it not to be inferred 
that they are therefore to be despised: the 
more their mental rudeness is concealed under 
the softer forms of social intercourse, the more 
formidable I consider them. As regards civi- 
lisation, they have been hitherto contented 
with exhibiting its appearance; but if ever 
they should find an opportunity of revenging 
their real inferiority upon us, we shall have 
to make a tremendous expiation for our ad- 
vantages.” 

He proceeds to represent the political am- 
bition as insatiable, and likely in time to play 
Bonaparte and over-run the world; and he 
gives us very long and curious descriptions of 
courtly fétes, ceremonies, and conversations ; 
all of which we must remit to the reader of the 
work itself, whilst we stop at a sketch he makes 
of his own native country: —‘“ Unity, force, 
and authority, in the direction of public affairs, 
are purchased here by the loss of liberty ; while 
in France political liberty and commercial 
wealth have be:en purchased at the cost of the 
ancient spirit of chivalry, and of that delicacy 
of feeling form erly called our national honour. 
This honour ‘is replaced by other virtues less 








patriotic, but more universal—by humanity, 
religion, and charity. Every one admits that 
in France there is more religion now than there 
was at a time when the clergy was all-powerful. 
A wish to embrace the advantages which do 
not belong to each situation, is to lose those 
which do belong to it. It is this which is not 
admitted in France, where we expose ourselves 
to the danger of destroying every thing by our 
very wish to preserve every thing. Each na- 
tion is governed by its own law of necessity, 
to which it must submit, under penalty of na- 
tional ruin. We want to be commercial like 
the English, free like the Americans, at liberty 
to follow our caprices like the Poles in the 
times of their diets, and conquerors like the 
Russians; all which is tantamount to being 
nothing. The good sense of a nation consists 
in perceiving and choosing the object that 
suits its genius, and is indicated by nature and 
history, and then in shrinking from no sacri- 
fices necessary to attain it. France wants good 
sense in her ideas, and moderation in her de- 
sires. She is generous, she is even resigned 3 
but she does not know how to employ and di- 
rect her powers. She acts by impulse and at 
random. A country where, from the time of 
Fenelon, they have done nothing but talk of 
politics, is, in the present day, neither governed 
nor served. There are plenty of men who see 
and deplore the evil; but as for the remedy, 
every one seeks it in his passion, and therefore 
no one finds it, for the passions persuade those 
only who are under their infizence. Never- 
theless, it is at Paris that one still leads the 
most pleasant life, We there amuse ourselves 
with every thing by finding fault; at Peters- 
burgh people weary of every thing in bestowing 
praise; pleasure, however, is not the end of 
existence, not even for individuals, and still 
less for nations.” 

But before quitting Russia altogether, it 
seems to us only just and fair to quete one of 
the author’s reported chats with his friend 
Nicholas. After talking about the heroic act 
which secured him the throne when he con- 
fronted the rebellious guards, he states :—* The 
following is what I have retained of the re~ 
mainder of our conversation :—‘ The insurrec- 
tion thus appeased, your majesty must have 
entered the palace with feelings very diiferent 
to those under which it was left; not only the 
throne, but the admiration of the world, and 
the sympathy of all lofty minds, being, by this 
event, assured to your majesty.’ ‘1 did not 
thus view it: what I then did has been too 
much praised.’ The emperor did not tell me 
that on his return he found his wife afilicted 
with a nervous trembling of the head, of which 
she has never been entirely cured. ‘This con- 
vulsive motion is scarcely visible; indeed, on 
some days, when calm and in good health, the 
empress is entirely free from it: but whenever 
she is suffering, either mentally or physically, 
the evil returns and augments. This noble 
woman must have fearfully struggled with the 
inquietude occasioned by her husband's daring 
exposure of himself to the assassin’s blow. On 
his return, she embraced him without speak- 
ing; but the emperor, after having soothed 
her, felt himself grow weak, and threw himself 
into the arms of one of his most faithful ser- 
vants, exclaiming, ‘What a commencement of 
a reign!’ ’—* I can truly say, sire, that one of 
the chief motives of my curiosity in visiting 
Russia was the desire of approaching a prince 
who exercises such power over men.’ ‘The 
Russians are amiable; but he should render 
himself worthy who would govern such a 
people.’ * Your majesty has better appreciated 
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the wants and the position of this country than 
any of your predecessors.’ ‘ Despotism still 
exists in Russia: it is the essence of my go- 
vernment, but it accords with the genius of the 
nation.’ ‘ Sire, by stopping Russia on the road 
of imitation, you are restoring her to herself.’ 
‘I love my country, and I believe I understand 
it. Iassure you, that when I feel heartily weary 
of all the miseries of the times, I endeavour 
to forget the rest of Europe by retiring towards 
the interior of Russia.’ ‘In order to refresh 
yourself at your fountain-head?’ ‘ Precisely 
so. No one is more from his heart a Russian 
than Iam. I am going to say to you what I 
would not say to another; but I feel that you 
will comprehend me.’ Here the emperor in- 
terrupted himself, and looked at me attentively. 
I continued to listen without replying; and he 
proceeded: ‘I can understand republicanism: 
it is a plain and straightforward form of go- 
vernment, or, at least, it might be so; I can 
understand absolute monarchy, for I am myself 
the head of such an order of things; but I can- 
not understand a representative monarchy: it 
is the government of lies, fraud, and corrup- 
tion; and I would rather fall back even upon 
China than ever adopt it.’ ‘Sire, I have always 
regarded representative government as a com- 
pact inevitable in certain communities at cer- 
tain epochs; but, like all other compacts, it 
does not solve questions—it only adjourns dif-. 
ficulties.’ The emperor seemed to say, Go on. 
I continued: ‘It is a truce signed between 
democracy and monarchy, under the auspices 
of two very mean tyrants, fear and interest; 
and it is prolonged by that pride of intellect 
which takes pleasure in talking, and that po- 
pular vanity which satisfies itself on words. In 
Short, it is the aristocracy of oratory, substi- 
tuted for the aristocracy of birth: it is the go- 
vernment of the lawyers.’ ‘ Sir, you speak the 
truth,’ said the emperor, pressing my hand: 
‘ [have been a representative sovereign; and 
the world knows what it has cost me not to 
have been willing to submit to the exigencies 
of this infamous government (I quote literally). 
To buy votes, to corrupt consciences, to seduce 
some in order to deceive others; all those 
means I disdained, as degrading those who 
obey as much as those who command, and I 
have dearly paid the penalty of my straight- 
forwardness; but, God be praised, I have done 
for ever with this detestable political machine. 
I shall never more be a constitutional king. I 
have too much need of saying all that I think 
ever to consent to reign over any people by 
means of stratagem and intrigue.’ The name 
of Poland, which presented itself incessantly to 
our thoughts, was not once uttered in this sin- 
gular conversation.’””—‘“ The emperor,” at this 
time he avers, “is the only man in the empire 
with whom one may talk without fear of in- 
formers ; he is also the only one in whom I 
have as yet recognised natural sentiments and 
sincere language. If I lived in this country, 
and had a secret to conceal, I should begin by 
confiding it to him. If he has, as I think, 
more pride than vanity, more dignity than ar- 
rogance, the general impression of the various 
portraits I have successively traced of him, and 
especially the effect his conversation produced 
on me, ought to be satisfactory to him: in fact, 
I did my best to resist the influence of his at- 
tractions.” 


{Conclusion next Gazette.) 


The Phreno- Magnet. Nos. V. and VI. Edited 
by Spencer T. Hall. London, Tyas. 
WE have already given our opinion upon this 





gions of all that is most mysterious, and as yet 

least understood, in mesmerism. The editor 

now calls his pursuit phreno-pathy, his journal 

Phreno-Magnet. Another writes to him on pa- 

thetism. We wonder some of these ingenious 

writers do not take up the past in relation to 
mesmerism, as well as the present. A very 
great number of facts which have been re- 
corded in books as mysterious, occult, and 
often as ghostly or spiritual, can be easily ex- 
plained by modern discoveries in clairvoyance, 

&c. A philosophical and interesting volume 

might be compiled in such a research. 

Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions. No. 
XII. Edited by Jacob Bell. London, J. 
Churchill. 

Tue usual quantity of interesting matter: Dr. 
Pereira’s second lecture on the polarisation of 
light, the second anniversary of the society, 
and the progress of the school of pharmacy, 
an introductory lecture on botany by Dr. Thom- 
son, and several original communications; but 
not of very marked interest. 

Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, or 
Mesmerism. By J. P. F. Deleuze. Trans- 
lated from the Paris edition, &c., by T. C. 
Hartshorn. Part I., pp. 96. London, R. 
Buchanan. 

Many years ago, before mesmerism had ob- 

tained so much popularity, we remember, when 

sitting at our studies in the library of the Gar- 
den of Plants, seeing the aged librarian called 
away in a mysterious manner, as if he had been 
| 2 physician, to attend upon certain ladies, who, 
| apparently strangers, came to visit him. This 
| caused us to make inquiries, and we learnt 
that Mr. Deleuze was a mesmerist; and this 
was the cause of our attention having been 
first turned to this remarkable agency and 
wonderful discovery. It appears that Mr. De- 
|leuze has since published a book, and this is 
| the first part of the translation. From our 
| knowledge of the man, we expected simplicity 
| and unpretension; but we have more, we have 
clearness and extreme rationality; and to the 

curious in these matters, we cannot, after im- 

pressing caution,—which, however, Mr. D. does 

| fully himself,—do more to recommend his work 
than to say, that by it every one can become 
his own or his neighbour’s magnetiser, after 
practice and repeated trials. 

British Flowering Plants, §c. 
F.H.S., &c. &c. No. 128. 
Parker; London, Whittaker. 

Tuts double No. contains an alphabetical index, 
index to the genera, and index to the English 
names of the sixth volume of this useful work. 
We have often noticed it in its onward pro- 
gress with praise, and cannot let its completion 
pass without again expressing our warm eulogy 
on the industry and ability which Mr. Baxter 
has displayed in bringing his meritorious la- 
bours to an honourable termination. His task 
has been cheered and aided by the friendly 
notices and kindly assistance of most of the 
eminent botanists of the time; and he has al- 
together produced a work of compilation and 
arrangement which, for correctness and autho- 
rity, may be safely referred to by all gardeners, 
whether amateur or professional. 

Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. No. I. 
London, Pickering. 

Mr. Suaw is most indefatige:ble in his re- 

searches after medizval treasures. It is only 

lately that we spoke of the completion of his 

Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 

and here is the first number oi’ a worthy com- 


| 


By W. Baxter, 
Oxford, J. H. 





little publication, which wanders into the re- 


panion to that admirable work. It starts with 





great spirit; and in these times of initial anq 
illuminated printing must become a source of 
very general reference. 


The Portfolio. No.1. London, J. Maynard, 
Ir may be in the recollection of many of our 
readers, that a collection of political despatches, 
tracts, &c., under this title, was published some 
time since, which made a great stir in the di- 
plomatic world. The present issue appears to 
be of a similar kind; and, indeed, begins with 
a corrected copy, and omissions supplied, of 
the famous Jetter from Prince Lieven to Count 
Nesselrode. A very considerable portion of 
the work is occupied with explanations of the 
recent affairs in Servia. 


A History of British Forest-Trees. 
Selby, F.L.S., M.W.S., &c. 
Voorst. 

Wir this Part, the able work of Mr. Selby 

is honestly and honourably completed, at 51) 

pages. ‘There is also a good general index; 

and the fair number of nearly 200 engravings, 
than which nothing could be more botanically 
true, and yet artistically graceful and pictur. 
esque. With regard to the great utility of the 
letter-press, and its importance to every owner 
and cultivator of land, we need not repeat our 
earlier opinions, which have been re-echoed and 
confirmed by the public voice, and acknow- 
ledged by all who have taken a practical in- 
terest in the facts stated and the operations ad- 
vised. We shall therefore simply add, that in 
its finished form this is a truly excellent book. 


The Covenant ; or, the Conflict of the Church: 
with other Poems, chiefly connected with the 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. Pp. 100, 
Edin., Johnstone ; London, Groombridge. 

Tuts volume may be read as a striking proof 

of the enthusiasm with which the spirit of the 

non-intrusionists has been imbibed and their 
outcry re-echoed by many of their fair country- 
women; for we understand it is the production 
ofa lady. Unwarmed as we are by the heats 

of controversy, and only sorrowing for the di- 

visions in the church, and the consequent dis- 

tractions in the families of Scotland, all we can 
say of this poetical volume is, that it displays 
great earnestness and considerable talent. 


Ry P. 3; 
Part XI. Van 


The Inventor's Manual: a familiar practical Trea- 
tise on the Law of Patents for Inventions. By 
J. Towne Danson and G. Drysdale Dempsey. 
London, Weale. 

A most full and complete enunciation, dissec 
tion, and exposition of the statutes affecting the 
property of inventions ; shewing simply and very 
clearly what may become the subject of a patent, 
who may obtain a patent, and on what condi- 
tions a patent is granted. It moreover informs 
of the method of obtaining and securing a pa- 
tent; of its use as property; of defending it 
from infringement; and of the repeal of a pa- 
tent. In short, it is a most generally useful 
and commendable work in these days of inven- 
tive thought, and ably executed. 


Seven Lectures on Meteorology. By Luke How- 
ard, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 2d edition. London, 
Harvey and Darton. 

Tue many years Mr. Howard has devoted to 

the facts and principles of meteorology fit him 

well to conduct to a study of the beauties and 
wonders of atmospheric phenomena. There 
are already labourers in this field, perhaps 
more numerous than in any other department 
of science, and the progress of inquiry 1s rapid 
and satisfactory; but there is ample room for 

the hundreds more that may be awakened t 

observation by Mr. Howard’s lectures, aye and 

work enough for all, before Meteorology takes 
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her place by the side of Astronomy, or even of | 
Chemistry, and before laws will be established 


toinsure foreknowledge of atmospheric changes. 


As a help, perhaps, to such foreknow- 


ledge, we may add to this notice that re- 
cently we Saw an account of a new instru- 
ment at Rochefort, intended to shew the pro- 
hable causes of the winds, and to indicate the | 
changes in the winds a quarter or even half an 
jour before they occur. According to the 
jeter, this instrument consists of a thin piece 
of wood three or four inches long, freely ba- 
lanced, as the needle of a mariner’s compass, 
onastecl pivot, by means of an agate inserted 
in the wood. At one of the extremities, at 
about a third of the length, there is made a 
slit, in which are placed three or four magnets, 
about half an inch from each other. They are 
formed of bits of flattened watch-spring, from | 
one to three inches in length, They are fixed | 
perpendicularly to the horizon, and therefore | 
free from all polarity. They all have their | 
south-pole above the bit of wood, and their | 
north-pole below it. These magnets act ex- | 
actly as the directing finger of a weathercock, 
and shew the direction of the wind. 


Dodd's Church-History of England, &c. Vol. V. 
With Notes and Continuation by Rev. M. A. 
Tierney, F.R.S. London, Dolman. 

Ix the present struggle of churches and sects 

Mr. Tierney has (as we have stated in noticing 

preceding volumes) warmly taken up the cause 

ofhis own profession, the Roman Catholic ; for 
which purpose he found Dodd’s History a con- 
venient medium. In the new volume he has 
almost entirely explored grounds of his own; 
and, besides promising us more research in the 
same line, announces his intention of proceed- 
ing still farther, making “ Illustrations of Dodd’s 

Church- History” his text for substratum and 

commentary. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Next week we trust that Cork, happily relieved 
from the excitement of local, municipal, or na- 
tional politics, will enjoy a rational and social 
period, in which the arts and sciences and the 
friendly intercourse which sweetens life will 
admit no trace of adverse opinions or angry 
passions to ruffle or disturb the scene. A 
considerable number of foreigners have passed 
and are passing through England on their way 
tothe meeting ; and southern Saxons and north- 
ern Celts and Scoti, of every shade of religious 
faith and political interest, are hastening to 
visit their brother Pat, with affectionate anti- 
cipations of cordial welcome and pleasant in- 
tercourse. Sincerely do we trust and believe 
that nothing will be permitted, on the part of 
this kind-hearted fellow, to deface the prospect 
and mar the gratification. For ourselves we 
can only speak of announcements of unbounded 





kindness and hospitality ; and we feel assured 
that every member of the Association will ex- | 
perience the same from the second city of a| 
land never uncelebrated for its generous feel- | 
Ings, and especially towards the strangers and | 
Sojourners who sought its shores. Every ne- | 
cessary preparation has, we learn, been com- 
pleted in the most satisfactory manner. The 
beauties of Killarney are already explored by 
numbers who could command leisure for that | 
rich treat previous to the time for assembling | 
in Cork; and many will follow the example | 
when the business is over. And the pleasure 
too; for independent of conversazioni, regattas, 
and excursions, &c., there is to be a grand ball 


in conclusion, given by the citizens in honour 
of their guests, at which twelve hundred per- 
sons may and probably will be seated at the 
supper-table. This is like “ ould Ireland;” 
and, though we are not advocates for extrava- 
gance at these meetings, we do trust we shall 
not hear too much of economics to curtail their 
attractions and éclat. Dry Science, however 
it might tempt those actively immersed in the 
pursuit, will not induce multitudes to travel 
hundreds of miles at much expense ; and with- 
out numbers these annual parliaments must 
soon sink into comparative inutility and fall to 
the ground. Something of holyday - festivity 
must be encouraged: Bristol was almost ruined 
for want of turtle, and Manchester suffered from 
placards and lectures about manufacturing griev- 
ances interfering with the proceedings of the 
meetings. Sure we are that Cork will eschew 
such deteriorating examples, and do as Dublin 
did—entertain the visitors heartily and splen- 
didly, and cause them gratefully to remember, 
for years afterwards, the reception they expe- 
rienced, so delightful to themselves and so ho- 
nourable to the Emerald Isle. 


WATCH-MAKING. 
HaAvinc this week inspected* the tools and 
machinery invented by Mr. Ingold for manu- 
facturing the interior works of watches and 
clocks,—pivots, screws, wheels, plates, &c. &c., 
—and seen them employed to produce every 
part, we have much admired the accuracy and 
beauty of these minute operations. It is known 
to the public by advertisement and parliamen- 
tary proceedings that a company is desired to 
be established to carry Mr. Ingold’s patent into 
extensive effect; and on grounds stated to be 
most desirable to enable English trade in these 
articles to compete with foreign productions. 
All this is fully explained in a prospectus, and 
vouched by the signatures of high legal, scien- 
tific, and practical men; so that parties wishing 
to embark as shareholders have the necessary 
points under their consideration, though they 
are not concerns for us to meddle with or rea- 
son upon. The company has been stoutly op- 
posed as a covert attempt at monopoly by the 
watchmakers of Clerkenwell, Coventry, and 
other places, who feared that their interests 
would be injured by it; whilst the patrons of 
the measure insist that it would tend greatly 
to their advantage, by restoring the almost en- 
tirely Jost British manufacture, and superseding 


| the foreign rivalry which has destroyed it. In 


the debate on the question in the House of 
Commons, which was induced to reject the bill, 
Lord Sandon, the estimable and independent 
member for Liverpool, is reported to have said: 
—‘As the representative of one of the three 
great seats of the watch-trade I wish to say a 
few words on the present motion. The consi- 
derations that press on my mind are these. It 
is possible that the allegations made in this bill 
may be true,—the invention may secure to this 
country a monopoly in the article of watches, 


the trade in which it is now losing,—and it | 


might require a larger capital than private in- 
dividuals can advance. They might, on the 
contrary, be unfounded ; but we should do no- 
thing rashly, nor refuse investigation of the 
merits. I should be heartily gratified if I 


pointed, because it would be wrong to throw 





| 


'could see a commission of scientific men ap- | 





obstacles in the way of what might turn out to 
be a great invention. Ifa commission should 
report that the advantages promised were real, 
and of national importance, then I conceive 
that it would be the duty of the House to give 
them every facility for being carried into effect, 
and I for one will offer no impediment in the 
way of the necessary capital being raised.” 

With these sentiments we so entirely coin- 
cide, that we shall simply refer to the prospec- 
tus already mentioned, where testimonials are 
adduced which the framers of the company rely 
upon as being equal in authority to any com- 
mission that could be appointed. Among other 
signatures, are those of the Attorney-general, 
Messrs. A. de Morgan, Henry Moseley, and 
Edward Bell, distinguished professors in Uni- 
versity College, King’s College, and the Col- 
lege for Civil Engineers; Mr. Frodsham the 
chronometer maker, and others. Whilst these 
individuals declare “‘ the machinery to be fully 
capable of realising the object for which it is 
designed by the ingenious inventor,” a general 
meeting of the watch and clock trade denounces 
it as being, “in the deliberate judgment of all 
the superior practical men in the trade, delu- 
sive and impracticable.” 

The arguments pro and con are not all very 
forcible; and some of them are obviously un- 
tenable. Thus when we are told, as we are 
in a letter from the watch-makers, &c., to Mr. 
Ward, M.P., who introduced the bill into Par- 
liament, that an invention is at the same time 
delusive and impracticable, and that it will 
throw thousands of industrious and clever arti- 
sans out of work and ruin them and their fami- 
lies,—we perceive that both premises cannot 
be true. Then come the two principal ques- 
tions to be canvassed: would the carrying out 
of this improvement be a national advantage ? 
and would it materially or otherwise affect ex- 
isting interests and a considerable number of 
useful members of society? If the former 
were the issue, we fear that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the latter must yield, the minor 
evil to the major good; but if it can be pre- 
dicated that the good may be attained with- 
out the evil, the plan would be recommended 
with a hundredfold force. Now it is allowed 
on all hands that our watch-making ttade has 
fallen, is falling, and must fall, before the cheap- 
ness of the Swiss manufacture (notwithstand- 
ing its slightness and want of durability), which 
employs a capital of four millions sterling, and 
inundates not ouly Russia, France, Holland, 
the Levant, India, and America, but even 
England (by means of smuggling), with its 
Neufchatel and Geneva exports; whilst our 
trade-returns shew that in 1796 the number of 
gold and silver watch-cases marked at Gold- 
smith’s Hall was 191,678, in 1816 it had 
fallen to 102,012, and in 1840 it was under 
100,000, notwithstanding the immense increase 
in the number of persons who wear watches 
now, as compared with those who wore them 
fifty years ago. 

It appears, then, that our industrious arti- 
sans must have been gradually reduced in 
numbers and wages, though by far the best 
time-pieces in the world are made by their 
united labours in the thirty branches into which 
the manufacture is subdivided. Can this at- 
tenuated condition be re-invigorated to such 


an extent as would give remunerative occupa- 


tion to additional numbers? Can we, by the 
use of Mr. Ingold’s new power, not only fur- 


* In Dean Street, and the house in which Sir James | nish materials for fifty watches instead of one 


Thornhill lived. It is itself worthy of a visit, from 

roomy staircase having been painted by Hogarth, 
full of portraits, and a remarkable and pleasing exhi- 
bition of his powers.—Zd, L. G, 


within the same space of time, but supply as 
much work in a day as would require three 
hundred men to put together, and thus en- 
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able ourselves to drive all competition out of 
the market, and become the watch-makers to 
the world ? 

This is the capacity claimed for the company ; 
and they assert that, by the grant of licenses, 
they can extend the benefits of their admirable 
machinery to every maker throughout the em- 
pire. For ourselves we can truly say, that the 
processes by which we witnessed pinions, bar- 
rels, balances, &c. &c. produced in incredibly 
short time, filled us with astonishment; and 
when we further observed that every part was 
executed with unerring mathematical precision, 
we felt convinced that this invention must cre- 
ate an immense revolution in the method of 
constructing the materials for this important 
manufacture. With regard to the putting of 
these materials together, and adjusting the 
springs and compensating balances, &c., we du 
not profess to have any practical knowledge ; 
but we do know, that if you can procure all, or 
nearly all, the components at a much lower rate 
than before, you must be able to sell the whole 
machine, be it watch, clock, chronometer, or 
timepiece, at a less price, and so fight the 
battle with places where labour is much cheaper 
than in England. 

With fair play, unimpeded by jealousies and 
restrictions, we need not be beaten in any work 
of human art. We will illustrate our position 
by an anecdote. Years ago, when M. de Luc 
(so often mentioned as connected with the in- 
struction of the royal family by Mad. d’Arblay) 
proposed to visit his native country, Switzer- 
land, he made a tour to the famous iron-works 
of Matthew Boulton, at Soho, in order to have 
it in his power to inform his compatriots of 
their condition. Arrived at Geneva he was sur- 
rounded by the curious, ingenious, and enter- 
prising manufacturers of the city ; to whom he 
shewed a very fine needle, as a specimen of the 
Soho produce. They carefuliy examined it with 
their magnifying-glasses, and pronounced it to 
be beautifully executed, the eye smooth, the 
shank most perfectly cylindrical, and the point 
ne plus ultra; but they declared that, with due 
encouragement, they could turn out as excellent 
aneedle. M. de Luc thereupon applied a small 
instrument and unscrewed the needle, and took 
from its interior, as from a case, another and 
infinitely superior performance; upon which 
the astonished Genevese lifted up their hands 
and eyes, and confessed that they had no chance 
whatever against Soho. To confirm them in 
this just conviction, their worthy townsman 
unscrewed the needle No. 2, and dropt from 
within it a yet more minute and wonderfully 
polished No. 3!! 

“ With due encouragement” we may perhaps 
now do with watches what was done with needles 
eighty years ago, and every branch of the busi- 
ness, we trust, be improved and benefited. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, August 5, 1843, 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of 31st of July.— 
The principal mathematical prize was awarded 
to memoir No. 3, which the billet cacheté an- 
nexed proved to be the production of M. Sarrut 
of Strasbourg. 

M. Colombat described the details of the 
process which he employs for the cure of stam- 
mering; the chief of which were, inspiration 
before speaking ; elevation of the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth, to depress the base of the 
tongue and larynx, and to diminish the con- 
vulsive tension of the glottis; position of the 
lips like during laughter, to prevent their pro- 
truding, before pronouncing the labials; and 
the following in speech a rhythm measured and 





graduated by means of an instrument which the 
author calls a muthonome, constructed on the 
principle of the metronome in use amongst mu- 
sicians. 

M. Fiedler submitted a lightning-tube, which 
he had obtained from the place where it was 
produced. At 5 p.m. of June 13, 1841, a vio- 
lent storm burst near the village of Loschwitz, 
about a league from Dresden. It passed up 
the Elbe, inclining towards the vineyards planted 
on the sandy hillocks on the right of the river. 
The lightning fell at the top of the vineyard 
called der Komersche Weinberg, about fifty paces 
before coming to the pavilion that Schiller oc- 
cupied. It struck down a vine-pole near to a 
plum-tree, and under it was discovered a hole, 
the Jength of which the tube was, descending at 
an inclination of 66°: on examination it was 
found that some roots of the plum-tree had 
been affected, blackened and enclosed in the 
sand thus completely and instantaneously fused. 
At the depth of a metre the tube divided into 
three branches, and 66 centimetres further it was 
interrupted by a very moist bed of argillaceous 
and ferruginous sand. The tube presented by 
M. Fiedler was contained in a glass case: it 
possessed all the sinuosities it had in the soil; 
the interior was smooth, but the exterior rough. 

M. Payen read the report of the commission 
on a memoir by M. Oscar Leclerc-Thonin, who 
sought by direct experiment to solve the ques- 
tion—what influence had the leaves of the vine 
in relation to the development and maturity of 
the grapes? The following results exhibit an 
explanation of the difficulty of cultivating the 
vine in latitudes where temperature may be 
suitable, but where the atmosphere is frequently 
foggy. The total suppression of the leaves pre- 
vents the development and the maturity of the 
grapes. The partial suppression of these or- 
gans in the spring provokes the appearance of 
axillary buds, which replace the leaves taken 
away; later, when the buds can no longer be 
produced, this suppression arrests the develop- 
ment of the kernels, diminishes the quantity of 
the flesh, retards the maturity and injures the 
elaboration of the saccharine principle. Want 
of evaporation, and privation of the solar rays, 
enervate the organs of fructification. Super- 
abundance of water, and consequently defective 
evaporation, in a luminous atmosphere, incites 
a luxuriant vegetation of leaves, but checks 
the elaboration of the juices, which remain acid 
and unsavory: maturation is not accomplished. 
Finally, in a warm atmosphere, moist and dull, 
the leaves may increase greatly; but the juices 
are insipid, scarce, and the embryo is not 
formed. 

M. Cahours forwarded a work shewing that 
a substitution of chlorine for hydrogen takes 
place in carbonic and succinic ethers under the 
influence of light, similar to that in simple 
ether. In conclusion, M. Cahours classifies 
volatile organic acids into three groups. In 
the first are arranged acids with four atoms of 
oxygen, such as formic, acetic, and benzoic. 
They lose all their oxygen when heated with 
an excess of base: the result is carbonic acid, 
which unites with the base, and carburetted 
hydrogen, which is disengaged. These acids 
are monobasic, cannot be obtained in an an- 
hydrous state, and the molecule of their ethers, 
which are neutral, gives four atoms of vapour. 
The second group includes acids with six atoms 
of oxygen; they are all monobasic—the sali- 
cific and anisic, for example ; their ethers play 
the part of acids; distilled with excess of base, 
they give rise to compounds with two atoms of 
oxygen; they yield also four atoms of vapour. 
The third group contains acids with eight atoms 





——<$<$—<= 
of oxygen: they are tribasic, as the succinic 
and siberic. 

M. Maudl’s microscopical researches have 
led him to pronounce the tartar and mucous 
adherents of the teeth and tongue calcareous 
skeletons of infusoria. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 
(Conclusion of Mr. Hamilton’s Address,] 


THE acquisition of the Xanthian marbles, Col, 
Leake’s remarks thereon, and the prospect of 
many other remains being brought to this coun. 
try, were topics dwelt upon with congratula- 
tion; and Mr. H. observed, “ Those sculptures 
which formed the frieze of what has been deno- 
minated the Harpy Tomb, being of that peculiar 
style of art called old Greek or Etruscan, indi- 
cate a very remote age of civilisation; and whilst 
they present some local peculiarities, which 
could only have belonged to countries in the 
vicinity of Crete, and intimately connected with 
the mythological traditions of that island, they 
exhibit at the same time such a strong general 
resemblance to the decorations on the monu- 
ments of Etruria, that one can hardly doubt the 
identity of origin; but whether that identity of 
origin shall apply to the race of people who 
practised the art, or only to the art which was 
so practised, is still a subject of discussion 
amongst archeologists. There are also some 
other fragments of sculpture, bearing evidently 
the types of the same age and style with those 
on the Harpy Tomb, equally full of interest for 
their novelty and the simplicity of their con- 
ception.... When (he continued, after some 
farther illustration) the mere chance discovery 
of a Greek town, never very remarkable for its 
power, or superiority above its rivals, has laid 
open such a vast mass of sculptures (perhaps if 
we acquire all we are about to seek for, the 
spoils of Xanthus may eventually equal in su- 
perficial extent those which the once calum- 
niated, but now universally justified Earl of 
Elgin wrenched from the hands of the destroyer, 
barbarian or civilised, traveller or native)—if 
one small town has preserved so much to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, what must 
have been the wealth of this description pos- 
sessed by the great mass of Greek cities in the 
islands of the Archipelago and on the continent 
of Asia! What constant and patriotic encou- 
ragement for the cultivation of the fine arts and 
the gratification of public taste! What activity 
must have reigned in their forges, their quar- 
ries, and their workshops! What a genial and 
generous feeling must have been created, or 
rather must have been innate with them, ior 
what was beautiful in itself, what was true to 
nature ! for the harmony of proportions, for the 
grace of form, for the dignity of the divine 
life, and the expression of the passions and 
actions of man! And these were in truth the 
objects, and they were the legitimate objects, 
of what is erroneously called the encowragement 
of the fine arts; that is, the fine arts were en- 
couraged and promoted because the people ad- 
mired and panted for their productions ; it was 
a want to be gratified, a passion to be satiated : 
the art was loved and sought for, not for itself, 
but for what it created; not because it was one 
of many honest means of furnishing a livelihood 
to a large portion of the generation, but because 
it was almost as necessary to the mass of the 
people as their bread and their public games. 
... [have said that art was not the object 
be attained; but the object was wanted, ae 
could only be produced by art. A change © 
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circumstances has produced a change of feel- 
ings; and though attempts are at times made 
to decorate the walls of our public buildings 
with the productions of art, what is generally 
the avowed purpose of such attempts? Is it 
pecause the people wish to see such decora- 
tions ?—because they are called for by our ha- 
bits?—our associations ?—our wants? I fear 
not. But rather because it is judged to be a 
favourable opportunity for the encouragement 
ofart, as if art could ever flourish under such 
amercenary feeling. To keep her proper situa- 
tion amongst the employments of man, she must 
reign supreme in our hearts, not dive into our 
pockets for a maintenance. She must command 
our passions, warm our affections ; she must 
dwell in our houses and in our churches; she 
must remind us of our departed ancestors, who 
sained to themselves a name; and she must 
mitigate and ‘ soothe our troubled thoughts.’ 
Then, indeed, may the fine arts flourish amongst 
us, when they are cultivated, not for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of their productions.’’* 

A passing tribute was offered to the memory 
of Mr. Daniell ; and mention was made of some 
curious remains of Greek marble sculpture 
brought recently to Paris by M. Raoul Rochette 
from Assos, and a large portion of the frieze of 
the celebrated temple of Diana Leucophryne 
from Magnesia ad Maandrum by M. 'fexier, 
the French architect and well-known traveller 
in Asia Minor. Mr. Millingen’s work, Numis- 
natique de U Ancienne Italie, was also panegyrised 
as throwing * much new light on the mediallic, 
and consequently on the political and colonial 
history, as well as on the geography of Italy 
before the Romans, é. e. before the successive 
conquests by Rome of the various Italian states. 
The articles on the coins of Sybaris, Pyxus, 
Posidonia, Siris, Metapontum, Taras, Hippo- 
nium, Velia, Rubi, Neapolis, Phistulis, may 
particularly be mentioned.” 

“Mr. Millingen observes, with great proba- 
bility, that the invention of the art of coining 
belongs exclusively to the Greeks, who, by a 
coincidence of favourable circumstances, un- 
known to any other people, might boast of 
having produced every thing worthy of admira- 
tion in the sciences and in the arts within the 
range of the sublime, the beautiful, and the 
useful. Neither the vast empires of Egypt or 
Assyria, nor even the Pheenicians, however re- 
nowned for their experience in navigation, and 
for the boldness of their commercial expedi- 
tions, were acquainted with this art or inven- 
tion, so essential in simplifying the concerns of 
social life, and in bringing into communion the 
most distant nations. Mr. Millingen is further 
of opinion, that the Romans never attempted to 
organise a-regular monetary system till a period 
comparatively recent—probably not before the 
battle of Actium : up to that time the striking of 
current money had not been considered as part 
of the exclusive prerogative of the executive, 
but was permitted to certain public authorities 
(as was the case in the European states in the 
dark ages) as well as to the colonies, and even 
to subject cities; some of these adhering to the 
old Greek types, and others adopting those more 
inharmony with the Roman As. The As itself 
was also sometimes coined by a Roman colony, 
such as Adria, Asculum, and Luceria. But we 
must not attribute to these large specimens of 
és grave that high antiquity which has been 
claimed for them; the style of sculpture by 
which they are characterised, and the ornaments 
they bear, not allowing us to assign to them an 
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s lttle—Ba, _patage wish to modify these opinions 


earlier period than that of Alexander the Great, 
orthereabouts. Mr. Millingen has also cleared 
away much of the confusion which before existed 
regarding the cities in Italy which coined money: 
he observes, that of 118 states or cities to which 
coins have been attributed, 80 only are entitled 
to that honour; and that eight of the coins, 
upon which he has some observations to make, 
are unknown to history, and the sites are un- 
certain; a proof not less remarkable than the 
Greek vases of Tarquinia and Vulci, how much 
of the history of the Greeks has been lost.” 

Mr. Hamilton went on to say :—* I am not 
aware of any very remarkable discoveries hav- 
ing been recently made in the catacombs of 
Etruria, though the national collection in the 
British Museum is continually receiving acces- 
sions of considerable interest, the produce fre- 
quently of the extensive excavations still car- 
rying on in those inexhaustible cemeteries. One 
of the latest accounts we have from that part of 
Italy is from Prof. G. Batt. Vermiglioli, by 
whose exertions the museum of Perugia has 
been rendered one of the first in Italy. Various 
vases, more or less perfect, have been brought 
to light, some of them bearing ornaments in 
coloured bas-reliefs, many with inscriptions in 
the Etruscan language, and some few with names 
of families hitherto unknown, or known only by 
rare inscriptions, as Farrus, Farianns, Farosia, 
Cartessia, Surnia or Sornia, and some few in- 
scriptions in Latin. On the subject of these 
disinterments, [ may also mention that the 
latest accounts received from the kingdom of 
Naples hold out the prospect of very interesting 
discoveries at Brundusium.” 

It is from the depths of the sea in several 
places that Mr. H. looks for important addi- 
tions to our collections of antiquities; and points 
out the sites of the battles of Salamis and Actium 
as most likely to produce them — as the latter 
has already accidentally done the bronze beak 
of a Greek ship, exhibited to the society by the 
kindness of Sir H. Douglas, and the subject of 
a memoir by Colonel Leake. 

A Roman theatre within the city of Lisbon 
(reinterred after being discovered in 1800) was 
recommended as a desirable object; and the 
late descriptions of South American antiquities, 
and other matters of a similar kind, were satis- 
factorily referred to; and Mr. H. added: “ We 
are looking forward with much anxiety for the 
publication, by Major Rawlinson, late resident 
at Candahar, of the large collection of inscrip- 
tions in the cuneiform language, which he was 


he was employed in the provinces of Media 
and Persia.” 


Greek inscriptions (some of them supplied by 
the works of the late Mr. Morritt) was also 
mentioned with warm commendation. 
Mr. H. thus concluded :— 

“‘Thave been led also to speak almost exclu- 


ages which have passed away. But we must 
remember that the same generations which 
produced the heads by which these monuments 
were designed, and the hands which formed 
them, produced also the brilliant inspirations, 
the deep philosophising spirit, and the unerring 
taste, which dictated their literary efforts: ef- 
forts, indeed, they scarcely can be called; for 
their poems, their history, their oratory, their 
comedy and tragedy, their philosophy and their 
wit, appear to have issued from amongst them 
as Pallas sprang with her ezgis, her lance and 











helmet, from the brain of Jupiter, the full-grown 


enabled to copy from ancient monuments whilst | 


Dr. Tattam’s important additions of Syrian | J —A very gr 
Mss. to the collection in the British Museum | meeting of the friends of this institution was 
were noticed ; and Professor Boeckh’s Corpus of | held at Willis’s Rooms on Saturday evening, 


offspring of their institutions and their natural 
organisation. We see in Greek literature no 
infancy ; and, until the country became enslaved, 
no decline of genius: all is, as it were, the mid- 
day beam; and such too was, during the same 
period, the state of the fine arts; and therefore 
is it, that, whilst we are admiring and culling 
the beauties of the latter, we are equally doing: 
homage to the triumphs of the former. As long 
| as liberty flourished, and Greece could glory in 
| her independence, literature and the arts graced 
|the diadem on her brow. Then was formed 
and then flourished the triple alliance of arts, 
and arms, and letters, by which alone nations 
can do deeds deserving a place in the page of 
history, and paint them to the eye and to the 
ear in appropriate forms and words. How far 
we may be now treading in the steps of our 
great leaders, will be the judgment of those 
who are to come after us. According to the 
saying of the sage, he alone can be judged to 
have lived well or otherwise who has paid the 
last debt of nature; and as a nation is ever 
dying and being born, to-morrow will pass 
sentence upon to-day.” 





FINE ARTS. 


The Cartoons.—The judges by whom the pre 
miums for the cartoons were awarded (namely, 
Lord Lansdowne, Sir Robert Peel, Messrs. 8. 
Rogers, R. Cook, R. Westmacott, and W. Etty), 
have published a declaration respecting the 
300/. prize to Mr. Armitage, in which it is 
stated that his cartoon having been executed 
in Paris, he was called upon to paint a second 
in London,—the subject, an ancient Briton de- 
fending his wounded son from the attack of a 
Roman soldier,—with which, and the identity of 
hand in both, the judges being satisfied, they 
have paid the 300/. to the artist. 

Saturday Sept. 2d is mentioned as the latest: 
day on which the view in Westminster Hall 
will be open. Nearly 3000 persons paid for 
entrance last Saturday, and on the other days 
the hall was thronged with visitors. 

Three cartoons by P. Veronese are exhibit- 
ing in Pall Mall. They are part of the num- 
ber (ten) formerly in the possession of M. Ven- 
dramini,* the admired engraver of the Seb. del 
Piombo in the National Gallery, and rather 
the most inferior of the series, but still worthy 
of inspection in these stirring fresco-ish times. 
What has become of the others we do not 
know. At the period alluded to, though so 
worthy of national patronage, no price could 
pe obtained for these noble specimens of the 
art. 

Institute of Fine Arts.—A very gratifying 





| which was addressed in an eloquent speech by 


Mr. Wyse. The object in view was stated to 


And | be, “ to unite, by intellectual and social means, 


the interest of artists, and to attempt to esta- 
blish a free and liberal intercourse between the 


sively of by-gone days and the monuments of | patrons, the lovers of art, and its professors.” 


In a wish for the solid and extended establish- 
ment of such an association, and in a sense of 
the beneficial effects which must result from it, 
if properly conducted, we most cordially con- 
cur; and we rejoice in the flattering auspices 
under which it appeared on this occasion. The 
room was brilliantly decorated, and the tables 
covered with admirable specimens of the arts 
from ancient times to the present day. Indeed, 
it was an exhibition of extraordinary beauty 
and interest. In conclusion, an essay on the 





* Fully described in the Lit, Gaz, years ago, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








history of art, by Mr. Rippingill, was read by 
Mr. Fahey, the secretary. Refreshments were 
liberally supplied in an adjoining room; and 
the company separated about midnight, highly 
gratified with the treat and the future prospect. 
Mr. Haydon’s Lecture—On Monday evening 
Mr. Haydon delivered a lecture at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on the state of the fine arts in 
England, with especial reference to the fresco 
competition and its results. He claimed for 
his own efforts during many years much of the 
merit of having excited the present emulation, 
and opening better views of hereafter to artists 
and the lovers and patrons of art. In the 
course of his address he made many pertinent 
and profound remarks; but the perhaps na- 
tural tone of egotism which pervaded it caused 
them to be less felt than they would otherwise 
have been. The genius of Haydon always 
strikes us, even in his most erratic tangents; 
his misfortunes in the struggle of art and life 
always claim our sympathy; and we always 
experience a deep regret when we see such a 
man in a false position, at least in so far as 
regards his own well-being and prosperity, at 
war with the world about him, and trying to 
dictate, where a little not dishonourable sacri- 
fice and conformity might not only advance his 
own interests, but enable him more effectually 
to promote the cause to which he is so enthusi- 
astically devoted. 





THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket. — Moonshine has ceased to be 
moonshine, and (theatrically) has become sun- 
shine,* during which they have been making hay 
at the Haymarket. In Shakspere’s time “ this 
man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, pre- 
sented moonshine ;”+ but now it is done by all 
the strength of the company, and has been per- 
formed every night since the first to fashion- 
able box-audiences, though not so well in other 
parts, when critics fancied that not even min- 
lions of the moon could ever admire or wish to 
see it, and thought themselves had “ scarr’d 
the moon with splinters.” Meanwhile, it was 
on Thursday cut down to three acts; and as 
many aristocratic folks visit the theatre, it 
would seem that the play, whilst it does (as we 
observed) no discredit to the author’s talents, 
does so much for the credit of the manager, 
that he will be very sorry when it comes to 
an utter wane. 

Strand Theatre.—There has been, under the 
present management, a constant succession of 
novelties at this popular little theatre. This 
weck a new one-act burletta, Cousin Campbell’s 
Courtship, has been brought out; Hungarian 
dances presented ; and Miss Fanny Ternan in- 
troduced to a London audience. The burletta, 
by Mr. W. Collier, is a smart and pleasing pro- 
duction, the principal characters well played by 
Mrs. Stirling, and Messrs. Maywood, Wigan, and 
Walton; the two former especially,—Mrs. Stir- 
ling quiet and truthful, Mr. Maywood quaint and 
natural, and, indeed, the only Scotchman living 
on the stage. The three Hungarians, for men- 
dancers, are more than usually attractive ; their 
novel movements, though angular, are graceful 
—those of Herr Fitos particularly so; and the 
simultaneous steps of the others are singular, 
resembling two figures moved by the same wire. 
Miss Ternan is a pretty child of seven years of 
age, and remarkably clever. Those who re- 
member her predecessors in the Actress of all 





* “Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams.” 
WEBSTER, 
+ “ This lantern does the horned moon present.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Work will readily acknowledge the arduous 
task for so young a creature to represent the 
six characters of the piece. Yet she did admi- 
rably, exhibiting considerable natural talent 
and good instruction: the general applause of 
a crowded house was as warmly given as it was 
well deserved. If the présent be an earnest of 
the future, or if the exertions of such early 
years should not impair the perfection of ma- 
turity, great indeed will be the success and 
triumph of the “ young actress of all work.” 
Surrey Theatre.—We do not very often wend 
our way so far south to seek evening amuse- 
ments, but the opera season of the Surrey side 
has, we acknowledge, its many attractions. Miss 
Romer and Miss Betts, and Messrs. Harrison, 
Leffler, Lenox, &c., form a goodly company ; 
and the usual entertainments are suitable and 
sufficient. On Monday evening, for the benefit 
of Mr. Harrison, the example of the opera of 
the west-end on similar nights was followed ; 
and two acts of Cinderella, one act of La Son- 
nambula, the opera of Masaniello, an entirely 
new song (written expressly for him by an 
accomplished lady, whose name will doubtless 
soon appear on the title-page), &c. &c., were 
given. The subject of the song is the late 


Affghanistan war, a song of triumph, spirited 
and stirring, and which recent events have ren- 
dered more than ordinarily interesting. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 
oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 


Lesson XXXI. 

Treacle and Oysters : General views of Housekeeping. 
Aunt Margery. Accidents affecting it let out 
some curious facts respecting the means adopt- 
ed for making the most in any branch of trade. 
Ihave been amused with a statement in the 
sugar line, which a late fire has brought to 
light. 

Pri. What is it? 

Aunt M. Why, that when the flames, last 
Saturday, in the conflagration at Wapping, 
reached a building called “ the scum-house,” 





they did much damage; for the said * scum- 
| house’ was used for boiling the staves and hoops 
of sugar-hogsheads, in order to get out all the 
particles of sugar, which by the process was 
reduced to treacle, of which ingredient there 
were about 25 hogsheads consumed. 

Phi. And only to see the filthy hogsheads, 
with their hoops and staves, as they are rolled 
about the dirty docks from vessels to ware- 
houses, from warehouses to carts, and (about 
the streets) from carts to shops: well, save me 
from treacle, no matter how sweet! 

Aunt M. Are you aware that from a cwt. of 
such stuff six or eight gallons of proof-spirits 
can be obtained? To be sure, the process of 
distilling would destroy the mixture of dirt. 

Pri. 1 remember you told us that treacle was 
also largely employed in the adulteration or 
manufacture of foreign tobacco. 

Aunt M. There is hardly an article of com- 
merce that you may not trace into sources of 
imposition and fraud. It is also much used in 
preparing the coarser sorts of preserves by our 
confectioners at home. 

Phi. Instead of sugar? 

Aunt M. Aye: whatever is cheapest is most 
extensively substituted for superior articles. 

Pri. One syrup may do nearly as well as 
‘another ; and from what we have heard of sugar, 
it is not in reality any very pure or great thing. 





Aunt M. Especially since its making in and 





i _) 
about London from hitherto unknown sub. 
stances has been carried to such profitable per. 
fection as to eclipse beet-root hollow; but Iam 
not quite ready for my exposure of this new 
source of peculation. 

Pri. Is there any more immediate subject? 

Aunt M. What think you of oysters? They 
have just come into season. 

Pri. Shell-fish ought to be, like eggs, im. 
maculate; but as eggs are not, so are not, | 
suppose, shell-fish of any kind. 

Aunt M. Oysters differ essentially according 
to the soil or bed from which they are taken, 
Those of Britain were famous in Roman cook. 
ery; but were not conveyed from our Lanca. 
shire coasts. The practice of nursing them for 
several years in favourable localities, not distant 
from the metropolis, creates a vast difference 
in price; and the chief injury in the retail 
traftic is perhaps the sale of such as cost one- 
half or one-third the price as the best Natives, 

Pri. An honest oyster-dealer in London is 
rare; but such as are known have, I was told, 
excellent businesses, and so make more money 
than the venders of inferior and coarse fish, 
which can only be swallowed, even by inferior 
and coarse feeders, in the disguise of pyrolig. 
neous acid for vinegar and abundance of the 
mixed pungency which is called by courtesy 
black pepper. 

Aunt M. Why, my dear, you had better begin 
giving me lessons; and might have answered 
Lear, when he asked, 


“ Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell?” 


Pri. Oh, no. I should leave that to Prof, 
Forbes and the dredging committee. 

Aunt M. You could not leave it in better 
hands. 

Pri. There is a great deal in knowing how 
and what to purchase. 

Aunt M. Muchmore than iscommonly thought. 
There is perhaps no greater mistake in all our 
frame of society than ignorance of or inatten- 
tion to this fact. 

Pri. As how? 

Aunt M. It was remarked to me by a very 
clever man that the English character seemed 
to consist in making as much money as was 
possible, and spending as much. In short, 
that people were so entirely occupied and en- 
grossed with gain, that they had no time to 
regard expenditure; and thus were so readily 
a prey to imposition either by those they dealt 
with or those they employed to cater fur them. 

Pri. Some act otherwise; and though they 
think as little of enjoying repose or pleasure, 
they save for the sake of their families or the 
provision for old age. 

Aunt M. That is better; but the constant 
struggle to acquire, which ends only with death, 
is not true wisdom; and the argument of my 
friend, even in a worldly view, may be summed 
up in this: —Consume every minute of your life 
in making 500/. or 10002. a year, and spending 
it, as in that case you must do, lavishly ; and 
you cannot command so much of what is good 
and enjoyable as if you gave only an hour or two 
hours a day to the care of judicious purchasing, 
and possessed only 800/. or 600/. a year. 

Phi. In short, three-fifths of an income spent 
with prudence and discretion will go as far as, 
or farther than, the “ tottle of the whole,” to ac- 
quire which such incessant application is neces- 
sary that one has no time to look into its outlay. 

Aunt M. And, above all places on earth, 
London offers the most striking example of 
the fact. You cannot look around without 0b- 
serving that some families live more “a 
ably than others on perhaps half or three-fourtis 
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———— 
of their incomes ; and the whole secret lies in 
an exact attention to the details of buying. 

Pri. It must make a vast difference. 

Aunt M. London-tradesmen are acute enough; 
and, acting on the same general principle, 
“make as much as you can,” &c., they soon 
appreciate their blindfold and their clear-sight- 
ed customers. Need I add that the former pay 
considerably for the latter? ; 

phi. And the blind must be very likely to 
become lame also in consequence. . 

Aunt M. Which, as we are not, we will not 
go into any particular subject from this uni- 
yersal view, but take an earlier walk than 
usual. I want to shew you something of new 
Town expedients. 

Priand Phi. Thanks, thanks ; we'll be ready 
ina minute. 

New-Zealand Colonisation. — Among all the 
plans we have seen and examined touching 
well-organised emigration, not one has given 
ys more satisfaction than that for the establish- 
ment of a New-Edinburgh colony in New Zea- 
land, now being carried into effect under the 
auspices of Mr. George Rennie. With the 
measures of the New-Zealand Company in 
London, for conducting the general emigration 
of those who joined their banner, we had occa- 
sion to express our entire concurrence when 
we witnessed a considerable embarkation at 
Blackwall some time ago; ascertained the 
worthiness and accommodation of the vessels; 
the condition, objects, and means of the emi- 
grants of all ages and both sexes; and the pro- 
visions made for their location and settlement 
on arriving in the island, with as little incon- 
veniency and trouble as the circumstances of 
such a change would permit. We have also 
deemed it right to offer a similar opinion re- 
specting the proceedings of the West of Eng- 
land Branch, acting in conjunction with the 
principal body; and, above all, of their united 
regulations for securing to the natives a fair 
proportion of land to possess and cultivate, and 
access to education and religious instruction. 

Adverting to these matters, we cannot but 
feel a deep interest in the proposal for extend- 
ing similar benefits to Scotland, and recom- 
mended by an individual like Mr. G. Rennie, 
in whom perfect trust might be reposed. Under 
his supervision, as under that of Mr. Wooll- 
combe at Devonport, we can imagine nothing 
more beneficial to a suffering population than 
the project now «contemplated. Scotland is 
not so densely peopled as scarcely to feel the 
advantage of limited emigration, in leaving 
sufficient employment for remaining industry 
thus relieved of the incubus of superabundant 
hands. Home would therefore be greatly im- 
froved, by a balanced state of demand and la- 
bour, market and produce. And in regard to 
those who sought a similar fate in other climes, 
it may be remarked, that no nation furnishes 
colonial settlers superior, and few equal, to 
the Scotch, Their habits and character are 
favourable to every view of useful colonisation ; 
for they are patient of fatigue, frugal, persever- 
ing, and right-minded: admirable elements for 
the Security of their own welfare, the advance- 
ment of the land of their adoption, and the con- 
tinuation of a mutually serviceable understand- 
ing and intercourse with the mother country. 
Ou these grounds it is that we have taken up 
our pen to say a few words on behalf of the sys- 
un generally, and especially of its extension to 
Scotland, to which it is calculated to be so great 
a blessing. Yet, one essential point we had 
almost forgotten; we allude to the device of 
fixed revenues for the support of a Presbyterian 





Church, where the emigrants and their pos- 
terity may be instructed in the faith of their 
foretathers. This we consider to be a feature 
of singular and marked improvement. 

May we not, then, hope that the plan will be 
taken up by the high and wealthy influences of 
Scotland ; and that the noble and the rich will 
enter warmly into its support? From the Clyde 
alone we could suppose a course of emigration 
that must be of inestimable value ; but there is 
hardly a portion of the country that might not 
reap great benefit from the same process, modi- 
tied according to existing circumstances. The 
hardy ill-supplied islander might be transported 
to a locality where abundance would crown his 
toils; the starving manufacturer might go whi- 
ther his wants would be relieved and his child- 
ren fed by their conjoined healthful efforts, for in 
new regions, with ample room and verge enough, 
families soon cease to be burdens, and are con- 


verted into helps; the suffering agriculturist | 


would at once find himself and his in ease and 
comfort. In short, we might enumerate many 
inducements in favour of this excellent under- 
taking ; but such affairs are only incidental to 
the scope of our publication, and it is simply with 
the wish of doing something towards promoting 
what we believe to be a great good, that we step 
so far out of our more direct literary and scien- 
tific course. ‘To conclude, we earnestly exhort 
the people of the North to ponder upon this 
scheme; and every patriot Scot possessed of 
the power to further its fulfilment in integrity 
and caution to the utmost of that power, which 
they can only justly enjoy for the sake of their 
fellow-creatures. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


Wuere art thou not, fair spirit, in this world 
Of light and shade ?—there may be those who say 
They see thee not, nor feel thy glorious sway : 
But these are few. Beneath thy pow’r unfurl’d 
We walk this earth. Ah! even when we deem 
The sunshine of thy —— far removed, 
A thought, a hope, will shew us that thy beam 
Is near us still. How often hast thou proved 
Our saving guide!—the heart led on by thee 
Has found at last what worldly wisdom ne'er 
Could give alone—a spring of faith—to be 
For ever tasted and for ever clear. 
And mirror’d on its waters we behold 
All that the heart hath laid within its inmost fold. 
Emma B, 





VARIETIES. 


The Fine Arts.—A conversation of consider- 
able interest to the fine arts took place in the 
House of Commons on Monday; when Sir R. 
Peel and others spoke of the expediency of 
having a proper national museum for the re- 
ception of statues of eminent men, literary and 
scientific, as well as naval, military, and politi- 
cal, whom their country might delight to honour. 
Nothing definite, however, was pointed out; 
and we must live in hope, from the good disposi- 
tion of the court and government, and the im- 
pulse lately given by the royal commission, 
that something worthy of the country will be 
done. 

Marlborough Papers.—It is stated that eigh- 
teen boxes full of the correspondence of the 
famous Duke of Marlborough during the war 
of the succession with Prince Eugene and all 
the foreign princes, statesmen, and generals, 
concerned in that great struggle, have been 
found in a house in Woodstock. ‘These very 
important documents have been confided to 
Sir George Murray; and are said to form a 
collection not dissimilar to the publication of 
Colonel Gurwood. 


| 
| 


Animal Skeletons.—It is stated that, during 
the week, several enormous skeletons of the 
mastodon, elephant, ox, elk, hyena, wolf, &c., 
have been dug up, about 18 feet from the sur- 
face, near Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, all in a good 
state of preservation. 

Theatre Regulations. — As the bill for this 
object is passing through parliament, and sub-° 
ject to alterations and even rejection, we have 
abstained from noticing it in an incomplete 
state. 

Thunder-Siorm !—A dreadful thunder-storm, 
it appears from provincial newspapers, pre- 
vailed over Rochester, Cheltenham, Stamford, 
Cambridge, &c., on Wednesday, accompanied 
by a deluge of rain and hail, and doing great 
damage to these places and the country around. 
At Worcester a similar phenomenon occurred 
on Tuesday morning, and did much mischief 
to buildings, besides killing cattle. 

Newspaper Statistics.—There are present 138 
newspapers circulated in London; the yearly 
circulation of which amounts to 36,271,020 pa- 
pers, and the advertisement duty to 48,179/. 10s. 
There are 214 English country papers in cir- 
culation, the total yearly sale of which amounts 
to 16,857,000 papers; shewing that, though the 
number of journals considerably exceeds the 
number in London, the yearly circulation does 
not amount to half of the circulation in the 
metropolis. The yearly amount of advertise- 
ment duty on the country papers is 49,766/. 18s. 
The yearly amount of circulation in Scotland 
is 1,478,940, and the advertisement duty is 
12,595/. 12s. In Wales there are ten papers 
in circulation, the highest of which averages 
only 1500 per week. The circulation of the 
rest is uncertain, sometimes rising to 10,000 
per month, aud sometimes falling to 100. The 
total yearly circulation is 88,000, and the ad- 
vertisement duty is 305/. 18s. Gd. There are 
25 papers circulated in Dublin, the yearly 
sale of which amounts to 3,366,406 papers, and 
the advertisement duty is 4,599/. 8s. ‘There 
are 58 Irish country papers, the yearly cir- 
culation of which is 2,435,068, and 12,000 sup- 
plements. The advertisement duty amounts 
to 3686/. 16s. 

Sea of Aral. — Of the sea of Aral it is dif- 
ficult to procure any particulars from a people 
so barbarous as the Kuzzauks, who alone are 
familiar with it. The water is too salt to be 
drunk by man or beast, excepting at the mouths 
of the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes. The water 
is shallow, but navigable by small craft. Its 
north-western shores are sometimes bounded 
by cliffs of chalk, marle, and shell-limestone, 
elevated about 200 feet above the level of the 
water. At the mouth of the Oxus are many 
islands, and near the centre of the sea is one 
of considerable extent... . The boats upon the 
sea of Aral are merely small fishing-craft, be- 
longing to the Aral Oozbegs and Kara Kulpauks, 
dwelling on its coasts: they are few in number. 
The name of this sea is Dungiz-i- Khaurism, or 
the sea of Khaurism. The name Aral is never 
applied to it by Asiatics, and belongs to a tribe 
of Oozbegs dwelling near that sea.—Capt. Ab- 
bott’s Khiva, §c. 

Lines written on a Board in Richmond Park : 


Richmond! e’en now 

Thy living landscape spreads beneath my feet, 

Calm as the sleep of infancy : the song 

Of Nature’s vocalists—the blossom’d shrubs— 

The eattle wading in the clear smooth stream, 

And mirror’d on its surface—the deep glow 

Of sunset—the white smoke, and yonder church: 

7 thy charms, fair Richmond ; and through 
ese 

The river, wafting many a graceful bark, 

Glides gently onward like a lovely dream, 





Making the scene a paradise. 








| 
‘| 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Proposals have been issued for publishing, by sub- 
scription, Memoirs of the Life and Opinions of a 
Yorking Man, edited by the author of * Lectures on 
Taste,” &c. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road-Book of Eng- 
land and Wales, 12mo, 10s. 6d. — Transactions of the 
Linnean Society of London, Vol. XIX. Part 2, 4to, 21s. 
—Simple Memorials of an Irish Family, 18mo, 1s. 6d.— 
Hades ; or, the Place of Departed Spirits, by the Rev. 
R. Govett, 12mo, 1s. 6¢d.—Selections from the Writings 
of the late J. S. Taylor, 8vo, 12s.— The Papal and 
Hierarchical System compared with the Religion of 
the New Testament, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Lewis on 
the Law of Perpetuity, 8vo, 26s.—The Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter, by Mrs. Cameron, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6¢.—Textrinum 
Antiquorum, Part I. An Account of the Art of Weav- 
ing among the Ancients, by J. Yates, 8vo, 24s. — The 
Doctrine of Regeneration Considered, by the Rev. G. 
B. Sandford, fep. 8vo, 4s.—The Implements of Agri- 
culture, by J. A. Ransome, roy. 8vo, 9s.—Ceylon and 
its Capabilities, by J. W. Bennett, 4to, 3/. 3s —Wit 
Bought; or, the Adventures of Robert Merry, by S. J. 
Gooderich (Peter Parley), 18mo, 2s. 6d.—The Prayer- 
Book a Safe Guide: Lectures by the Rev. A. Watson, 
fep. 4s. 6¢.—The Art of Questioning and Answering in 
French, by A. C. G. Jobert, 12mo, 4s.—The Cambrian 
Mirror, by E. Parry, 18mo, 3s.—Extracts from the 
Municipal Records of the City of York, by R. Davies, 
8vo, 12s,—Lillian Arundel ; a Story for Children, 12mo, 
ls, 6d. —Elements of Knowledge for Children, by 
C. M. A., sq. 3s. 6d.—The Art of Land-Surveying, by 
J. Quested, 12mo, 3s.—The Busy-Body: a Novel, 3 v. 
post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—The Philosophy of Training, by 
A. R. Craig, fep. 2s. 6d.— A Manual of Perspective, 
by J. Wood, jun., 2d edit. royal 8vo, 4s. 6d.—The 
Smugglers, by Francis Higginson, Vol. I. 8vo, 7s.— 
Bp. Berkeley’s Works, new edit. by Wright, 2 v. 8vo, 
16s. — Pastoral Recollections, by the Rev. J. A. Wal- 
lace, 12mo, 3s.—Life in the Ranks, by Serjeant-Major 
Taylor, post 8vo, 10s. 6¢d.— The English Mother; or, 
Early Lessons on the Church of England, by Mrs. 
Mortimer, 3d edit. 18mo, 3s. 6¢.—Sermons on the Book 
of Exodus, by the Rey. W. J. Trower, 8vo, 9s. 6d..— 
Adolphus’s History of England: George the Third, 
Vol. VI. 8vo, 14s. — Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual 
Culture, by R. C. Waterston, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 
Aug. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . From 54 to 62 | 29°55 stationary 
Friday. . 67 29°50 to 29°53 
Saturday . 29°72 29°79 
Sunday . 29°83 .. 29°97 
Monday . 30°01 .. 3012 
Tuesday . es 3013... 30-11 
Wednesday . ” -- 9] 3002 .. 2995 
Wind S. and S.W., except on the 5th and 9th, when 
it was N. by W. and N. by E. The 3d, showery till 
the evening, much thunder during the day ; 4th, morn- 
ing and afternoon very showery, thunder and light- 
ning, accompanied by very heavy rain, from 2 to 
P.M., evening clear ; 5th, morning and evening clear, 
rain about noon; 6th, generally clear, rain during the 
previous night; 7th, morning and evening clear, cloudy 
noon and afternoon ; 8th, generally clear till the even- 
ing. Rain fallen, 1 inch and 245 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuan.tes Henry ApDAms, 
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DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1843. h. m. 5. | 1843. hm 3s. 
Aug. 12 . 2 4513 | Aug. 16 13 4 7 
13 4 41-2 17 — 355 
14 4 306 18 — 343 
15 4195 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


Splendid Architectural Books, Illustrated Works, and 
Books of Prints, chiefly Proofs and India Proofs. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192 Fleet Street (corner of Chan- 
cery Lane), on Turspay next, August lth, and two following 
days, at half-past Twelve (by order of the Executors), 
The Valuable LIBRARY of HENRY FREDERICK COOPER, Esq. 
of D: h Street, Westminster, deceased. 
Among which are :— 

For.10:—Goury and Jones's Alhambra, proofs ; Wild's Cathedrals? 
coloured and etchings; Nash's Mansions, both series; Stanfield’> 
Sketches; Roberts's Spain, all coloured and mounted; Daniell’s Voy~ 
ages round Great Britain and to India, 9 vols. coloured; Finden’s 
Gallery of Art, India proofs; Shaw’s Hluminated Ornaments; Wil 
liamson’s Oriental Field-Sports, coloured ; Gandy’s Windsor Castle; 
Fraser’s Himala Mounta » coloured ; Carte Ancient Sculpture; 
Boydell’s Milton, 5 vols; Coney’s Cathedrals; Cottingham’s Henry 
Vilth’s Chapel. 

Quarto :—Pyne's Palaces, 3 vols, coloured; Ackermann’s Oxford, 
Cambridge, Westminster “Abbey, Public Schools, and Microcosm of 
London; Beattie’s Switzerland, Waldenses, and Scotland; Nash's 
Paris, 2 vols. large paper, India proofs; Grose’s Antiquarian Reper- 
tory, 4 vols.; Winkle’s Cathedrals, large paper, India proots, 3 vols. ; 
Pugin and Heath's Paris, 2 vols.; Neale’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vol: 
Brockedon's Alps, 2 vols.; Don Quixotte, large paper, 4 vols. India 
proots; Combe’s Ancient Terracottas and Marbles; Wilkinson's Lon- 
dina Lllustrata; Malcolm's London, 4 v ; Britton’s Architectural 
Works, 8 vols.; Turner's and Cooke's Scenery; Holbein’s Court of 
Henry VIII. 

Ocravo, &e. 
Standard Novel 





ige’s Portraits, 12 vols.; Colburn and Bentley's 
vols.; Bell's British Poets, 110 vols.; Gell’s Pom- 
peiana, 3 vols. ; vole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 5 vols. ; Knight's 

‘ortrait Galler: vols.; Neale’s Seats, 6 vols.; Wood's Zoology, 
53 vols, large paper; Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, 6 vols. 
proofs ; Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols.; Annuals, &c. &c. 
chiefly in elegant bindings of morocco, russia, and calf. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ILITARY COLLEGES.—At an Esta- 


blishment in the neighbourhood of the Regent's Park, where 

nearly Five Hundred Gentlemen have been prepared for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, Addiscombe, and direct Appointni about fifty of 
whom have been appointed to the Corps of F 
one hundred to that of the Artillery, there area FEW VACANC 
The number of Pupils is very limited, References given and re- 
quired, 

Farther particulars may be had on application to Messrs. W. H. 
Allen and Co., Publishers to the Hon, East India Company, 7 Leaden- 
hall street, 


Important Patent Improvements in Chronometers, 
Watches, and Clocks. 
J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened his 
West-End Premises, 35 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING 
CROSS, in addition to $2 STRAND, with an entirely new Stock of 
WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
Lady’s Gold Watches, $ Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 Guineas ; 
Silver Levers, 6 Guineas each, 
A New Edition of Dent’s Lectures, price 1s. ; 
but to Customers gratis. 





J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 
e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOME- 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 
astronomical instruments, nor acquaintance with practical astro- 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this in- 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial object to 
the fraction of a second. The instrument is as simple as a sun-dial. 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 
can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Pounds each. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London. 


. r r 1 > 
RATT’S NEWLY INVENTED MILI- 
ARY and OVERLAND BEDSTEAD and CHAIR (just 
completed) is particularly recommended to the early notice of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting the Continent, or journeying by the 
Overland Route to India, and Officers in thé Army, as it folds up in 
an incredibly small compass, which, with the whole of its fittings, is 
contained in one valaise. The simplicity of construction, by which 
a comfortable Easy Chair, either with or without leg-rest, is obtained, 
must prove highly advantageous in the Barrack, Continental Iins, 
India, and the Highlands, 

On view at Pratt’s Camp and Travelling Equipage Show Rooms, 
123 New Bond Street, and 19 Cockspur Street, where only can be 

obtained the Patented Compendium Portmanteau. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 

Literary Gazette Correspondence.—We trust that dur- 
ing the ensuing three weeks those correspondents of 
the Literary Gazette, who might otherwise expect 
prompt and personal answers to communications, will 
make allowance for absenteeism, and a desire to see 
and contribute something tranquil in Ireland. 

To complete our answer to “ a Constant Reader” in 
No. 1384, we insert the following from a well-informed 
correspondent :—‘‘@ in Lyra Apostolica is the mark of 
J. R. Bowden, of Trin. Coll., the author of The Pon- 
lificate of Gregory VITI.; +, to which I find the Lilerary 
Gazette does not allude, belongs to one of the Wilber- 
forces of Oriel, either the Queen’s chaplain or one 
of his brothers.” 

We really cannot tell ‘“‘ A Lady Subscriber’? which 
is ‘‘ the inkstand now considered the most suitable for 
daily and hourly use:”’ as in all great questions and 
strong competitions, there are a variety of clashing 
claims and opinions on this dark subject. 








Advertisement. 


JIN , . : ° 
EINE BROTHERS having remitted dur- 
ing a very short time very large amounts of Money Divi- 
dends to their Correspondents in Great Britain and Ireland; Divi- 
dends of 25,0007., 18,000/., 9,000/., 5,000/., and 3,600/. to London ; 
3,600/., 800/., and 700/, to Edinburgh ; 3,600/. to Dublin ; 3,6007. 
to Beverley; 3,600/. to Halifax ; 1,200/. to Porthleaven Harbour; 
900/., 7001., 7007., and GU0/. to Liverpool; 9002. to Hull; 9002. to 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne ; 900/. and 6007. to Manchester; 7002. to East 
Retford, Nottinghamshire ; 700. to Colne, Lancashire ; 700/. to 
Ryde, Isle of Wight; 600/. to Cork, 600/. to Bradford, and G00/. to 
Bideford, &c. &c., they ae to CALL THE ATTENTION of those 
desirous to obtain large Money Dividends to THE APPROACH- 
ING NINETEENTH DISTRIBUTION OF LUBECK, GUARAN- 
TEED BY THE GOVERNMENT. This distribution offers the 
possibility of obtaining MORE ‘THAN 30,0007. upon One Share. 
3,000 of the Shares obtain Money Dividends of 1/. and upwards, 
Price of 1 Share 1/ , 2 Shares 2/., 3 Shares 3/.,4 Shares 4l.. 5 Shares 
5/.,6 Shares 6/.,7 Shares 7/.,8 Shares 8/.,9 Shares 9!.,10 Shares 101. 
Direct for Shares WITHOUT DELAY to 


HEINE BROTHERS, at LUBECK 


*,* The full prospectus with all particulars may be had GRATIS 
upon addressing a line to HEINE BROTHERS, at LUBECK, 





<a 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPaAyy 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered } idan 
of Parliament. 7 Special Ace 
Tuomas Farncoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WitiiaM Lray, Esq,, Deputy Chairman, 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, 
Edward sq. Thomas Kelly, I 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Quy Shy 
James Clift, Esq. of London and Middiesex. 
Rt. Hon. John Humphery, M.P. | Lewis Pocock, sq. ‘ 
ord Mayor of London, 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square, 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s Col 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000/., theassu red hay 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60,000/. per annum, \ 
increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested ‘in 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably large 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. a 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of protits, i: 


Annual Premium to assure 1091. 


lege, 





For One Year. For Seven Years. Whole Ten 





8 £ 2 eae ae 
8 7 2a 7 
0 : + 2 214 
1 lu 400 
4 : 0 6 0 Wb 





One-third of the “ whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy tor 
may be paid ofi' at any time without notice. 2 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as 

rovision for a family when the least present outlay is desira . 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter befure two o'clock, 


E. BATEs, Res. Director, 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


lite, or 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF FROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 
EarlofCourtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Ear! of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananxkw De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen, 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq, 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | Villiam Railton, Esq, 
| 
| 


E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. | John Ritchie, bsq. 

Resident. F. H. Thomson, ksq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 

reat success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2, per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who tad 
insured with Proiits. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 
and only a ety need be paid for the first five years, where tue 
Insurance is for life. 

The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
of the Company in March 1834 to the 3lst December 1540, is as 
follows :— 

Suin Assured. 

£100 —«« 
1000 . 


Sum added to Policy. 
1361. 13s. 4d. 
s% Oo 0 


Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 
4 Years . . 
1000 3 Years e ° 60 0 0 
1000 «Ss Year a @ 00 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esqy 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, all Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, st- 
tends at the Oilice daily, about falt past ‘Two o’Clock. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
NDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celet d for imy retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: eac h Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &e., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s Parsknyv ative Toorn-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in 3 sound, 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and di ; 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enanie 
in polish and colour. ¢ 

Henprix’s Mortzine is the most beneficial extract of oleasinous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing 3 new 
growth where the Hair is failing. : 

Henpatr’s Corp Cxsam o¥ Rosxs, prepared in great perfection. . 

Improvep ScowEKtNo Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

INDELIBLE MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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— SON'S LAST ENTERTAINMENT 
for the SEASON.—At the Music Hall, Store Street, on 
, August 14, at Eight o’Clock, Mr. WILSON will 


youlay Ever LANEOUS ENTERTAINMENT, when he will 
ie 8 ey of favourite Songs :—The flowers of the forest—A 


a’ that —Savourneen Deelish—Duncan Gray—ln 
ot P I, Bide ye yet—Mary Morison—Get u 

cottage. Part Il. Bideyey ry ip 

bry bepP ory Nannie’s awa—Fra Diavolo, scena, Part UI. 

and bar e rashes O—Then farewell, my trim-built wherry 


< rrows th : : “ 
Gree groramimy—My joe Janet—Happy Friendship. Pianoforte, 


Mr, Land. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


The New Novel. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, with Illustrations, 


THE TAGE-COACH; 


Or, the Road of Life. 
By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
Author of ** The Old English Gentleman,” 
Henr Colburn, Publisher, 135 Great Marlborough Street. 








HE BRITISH WATCH and CLOCK- 
T MAKING COMPANY, 75 Dean Street, Soho, by Royal Let- 
ors Patent. 
en Capital, 250,007. in 10,000 shares of 251, each ; 

Deposit, 2/. 10s. per share. 
Bankers. 
yeusts. Masterman, Peters, and Co., Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street; 
its i Claude Scott, Bart., and Co., 1 Cavendish Square. 
Testimonial. 

«We, the undersigned, having been highly gratified by the inspec- 
son of the machinery invented by Mr. Ingold for the manufacture of 
ve ches, KC at the manufactory, 7.5 Dean Street, Soho, do hereby, 
he view of counteracting the false rumour that no such ma- 
hinery exists, testify that we have seen the same in operation, and 
7 yelieve it to be fully capable of realising the object for which 
ed by the ingenious inventor."—London, April 1545. 
Frederick Pollock, her Majesty's Attorney-General, 

A, De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics at University 

College, London. 

Henry Moseley, Professor of Mechanics at King’s Col~ 

lege, London. 

Edward Bell, Professor of Mechanics at the College for 

Civil Engineers, 

H. G. Ward, M.P. for Sheffield. 

Sir George Sinclair, Bart. 

John Barlow, Secretary to the Royal Institution. 

John Frodsham, Watch and Chronometer Maker, City. 

7. W. Wansbrough, M.D. M.R.C.S.L. 

Parties wishing to become subscribers can do so by paying to either 
ofthe bankers of the Company the amount they may wish to sub- 

rive; the receipt of the bankers will be exchanged at the office of 
the Company for either shares or certificates. Applications may be 
ao addressed to the Secretary at the office, as above, where the Com- 
pany's Prospectus may be ebtained, 

: R. PADDISON, Sec. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 
Close of the Exhibition, 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
1 


i —The Gallery is open daily from Ten in the Morning 
until Six in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works 
of SirJusuva Reynovops; the next those of ANcrENT Masvenrs ; 
andthe third with those of peckastn Batrisu Axutists; and 
will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 26th inst. 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, ls, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
HE THIRTEENTH MEETING of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 


SCIENCE, will commence in CORK on Tavaspay Mornina, 
the 17th of Avaust, 1843. 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S,, General Treasurer. 
2 Duke Street, Adclphi, 





RITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 
President—Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON, 


The first enrolment of 250 members having now been filled up, 
the Entrance-Fee for Town Members has been raised from Five 
Guineas to Six, and for Country Members from Two Guineas to 
Three. 

The Annual Subscription of Three Guineas for Town Members, of 
Two Guineas for Country Members, living ten miles from London, 
and One Guinea only for those living twenty miles from town, will 
remain unchanged till the next 250 members are entere 

Atter this a further increase in the Entrance-Fees will take place 
to the same extent as before; and to those not entering as members 
until the Institute is opened, the Annual Subscription will be also 
increased, as it is neither just nor reasonable that those who wait till 
all difficulties are conquered, should be admitted to the same privi- 
leges, and on the same terms, as those who have been earlier in the 
field, and assisted to establish the success of the undertaking. 

Members of the first enrolment are requested to pay in their En- 
trance-Fees, or Commutations, to the Bankers of the Institute, Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths, and Messrs. Ransom and Co., to the 
account of “ The British and Foreign Institute.” And members 
negiecting to make such payments before the Ist of September next, 
will lose their privilege of priority, and be transferred to the second 
enrolment at the icicveatell rates: 

To meet the wishes of the members, there will now be three 
classes tor town—namely, a single gentleman, a gentleman and lady, 
and an entire family, at proportionate rates of charge; the ladies in 
= a being the actual resident members of the family, and 

OI . 

a country members the same rule will be observed; and in 
gill eee the selectness of the society, this rule will be most 
pyr spectuses of this new Association, which is to be placed under 
and which will of J. S. Buckingh ns as Resi ent-Director, 
delen, ‘uli unite the conveniences of a club with the pleasures 
with a under the careful protection of the ballot, and 
ind abe freedom from any liability beyond the amount of each 
7 ual’'s subscription, may be hi 
Mtsedigcest — ; and at the Committee-Rooms, No. 4 Hanover 

welve to Tero ctor Street, where the Committee sit daily from 
inane he former, and from Three to Five at the latter, 
mice the personal applicati of candid for membership, 

to answer any written ppli dd id to the undersig mn 


L. STANHOPE F, BUCKINGHAM, Sec. 





of the principal Booksellers in 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
DVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 


Number must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 16th, 
and BILLS by the 18th instant, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





To be published by Subscriplion, 
VOLUME of SERMONS, including SIX 
LECTURES on CHRIST’S SERMON upon the MOUNT: 
Preached at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, 
By the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 

Rector; and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 

2s. in boards, to be paid on delivery of the volume. 
Names of Subscribers to be received by the Author, 49 Cambridge 
Street, Connaught Square. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 8vo, price 12s. 


XTRACTS from the MUNICIPAL 
RECORDS of the CITY of YORK, during the Reigns of 
Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard III. th Notes Illustrative 
and Explanatory; and an Appendix, containing some Account of 
the Celebration of the Corpus Christi Festival at York in the Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. 
By ROBERT DAVIES, F.S.A. 
London: J. B. Nichols and Son, Printera, 25 Parliament Street ; 
aud sold by Hargiove, Bellerby, Sunter, and Sotheran, York ; 
aud by all other Booksellers, 






In 1 vol. 4s. 6d. - 
HE RECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


By Mrs. J. H. STANFORD, 
Author of ** The Stoic,” &c. 

“ We have been deeply interested in the narrative. There is a 
freshness pervading it, which rivets the attention from the commence- 
ment to the close. This is one of the few works of fiction which we 
can recommend to our readers.”—Church of England Review, 

London: John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


In $vo, price 7s, cloth, 


| Figen on the WAVE-THEORY of 
LIGHT. 


By the Rev. H. LOYD, D.D. F.R.S, V.P.R.LA. 
Erasmus Smith's Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. 

Printed by order of the Board of Erasmus Smith. 

Dublin: Andrew Milliken. London : Whittaker and Co, 





In royal 4to, with Seventeen Plates and Thirty-eight Woodcuts, 
ino 


ROPORTION;; or, the Geometric Princi- 
ple of Beauty Analysed. 
By D. R. HAY, 
Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 





Lately published, by the same Author, 


1. 
The NATURAL PRINCIPLES and ANA- 
LOGY of the HARMONY of FORM. In 1 vol. royal 4to, with 
Eighteen Enyravings and Woodcuts, price 15s. 


I. 

The LAWSof HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 
ING adapted to INTERIOR DECORATIONS. The Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Eight coloured Diagrams, 8vo, price 7a. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 
2% Pall Mall, London, 





Price is. 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 
successfully treated with NAPHTHA, 

By JOHN HASTINGS, M.D. 
Senior Physician to the Blenheim Street Free Dispensary. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





James Montgomery's Milton. 


In 2 vols., with One Hundred and Twenty Engravings, from Draw- 
ings by Witt1am Haver, 24s, cloth, 34s. morocco, 


ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS com- 
plete; with a Memoir and Strictures on Milton’s Life 
David Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street; who has also 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE. 
OLENCE, 


Author of **The World before the Flood,” &e. 
PE S*s POs 
PP HOMSON'S SEASONS and CASTLE 





4 Hanover Square, August 8, 


and Writings. 
By J. MONTGOMERY, 
published, 
C Oo W M S. 
2 vols. with 78 Iltustrations, 24s. 
48 Engravings by S. WitLraMs, 12s. 


Political Tracts for the Times, 
In 8vo, price One Shilling, 
No. II. 
A BMAGEDDON or, the War of Opinion. 
“ Wuat is TRUTH.” 


Seeley, Burnside, and Sceley, 54 and 169 Ficet Street; and 
J, Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


AY ORKS of TRAVELS, lately published by © 
Mr. MURRAY :— 

. STEPHENS’ CENTRAL AMERICA. 

. STEPHENS’ YUCATAN. 124 Plates. 

. HAMILTON’S ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, 

ARMENIA. 

BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 

. BARROW’S LOMBARDY, TYROL, and BA- 
VARIA, 

5. KINNEAR’S CAIRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS. 

. GIFFARD'S IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, and 
the MOREA. 

» WORDSWORTH’S ATTICA and ATIIENS, 

. LABORDE’S ARABIA PETRA, Pilates, 

10. HEAD'S HOME TOUR. 

1l. RIDE to FLORENCE, through FRANCE, 

Albemarle Street, August 1843. 


78 Plates. 
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Trower’s Plain Sermons on Exodus. 
In 8vo, price 93. 6d. 


SRAEL delivered out of EGYPT; being 
Plain Remarks on the first Fifteen Chapters of the Book of 
EXODUS: ina Series of Sermons. 
By the Rev. W. J, TROWER, M.A. 
Rector of Wiston, Sussex; and late Fellow of Oriel College, 
‘ford, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Plece. 








Early Lessons on the Church, 
In 18mo, price 3s. 6d., the Third Edition, enlarged, of 


Ts ENGLISH MOTHER;; or, Early Les- 


sons on the Church of England, 
By Mrs. MORTIMER. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Arnold's English Grammar. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


N ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOLS ; being a Practical Introduction to 
English Prose Composition. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon ; and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
*,* This Edition is much enlarged, with the Addition of a Syntax, 
and a Course of Exercises. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo, price 7s. 6d. bound, the Fourth Edition, of 


XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 


POETIS, quiin SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNTUR, 


LUCRETIO. SENECA. MARTIALE, 
CATULLO. LUCANO, JUVEXALE, 
PROPERTIO, Vv. FLACCO. AUSONIO, 
TIBULLO, 8. ITALICO, CLAUDIANO, 
PERSIO. STATIO, 


Notulis Illustrata, quas selegit JOHANNES ROGERS 
PITMAN, A.M. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, 

Contents :—1. ** Ideas’? for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses, 
2. Aleaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres, 5, Ap- 
pendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification, 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon; and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Just published, by the same Author, 


A First Latin Verse-Book. In 12mo, 2s. 





The Bishop of Peterborough’s History of England. 
In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the Sixth Edition, of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
ENGLAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father 
to his Son. With Questions. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Volume for a Lending Library. 


Selected chiefly from the “ Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.’ In 
12mo, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
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Works recently published 
By Messrs. Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANs, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c.- 


13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Voy 1. of Miss! STRICKLAND S LIVES M® BENTLEY has just published the {4 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, lowing NEW WORKS :— 


IS NOW READY. I. 
“ The best picture of the reign of Elizabeth we possess in our lan- Hudson’s Bay Company. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps by Arrowsmith, 











s eee 
8 New Burlington Street, August 12, 1845, 


1, The HAND-BOOK of TASTE: How to 
observe Works of aaa a ve &e. By 
FABIUS PICTOR ~ 

ui Sees 8 yer. 

. ra work ce ob itect interest, which throws a new light on the life 

of the great Elizabeth.”—Britannia, 


MEREDITH. By the Countess of BLES- 









































SINGTON. 3 vols. > 1. Ms. 6d. “‘ This volume is interesting in the highest degree. Miss Strick- , NARRATIVE <= DISCOVERIES on Nc 
land has brought togeth r rticulars of Flizabeth’s | the NORTH COAST of AMERICA. Effected by the 0 ” 
The EMPIRE of the CZ AR. Personal Ob- | private conduct and character. We are now enabled to see Flizabeth | the Hudson’s Bay Company during the years 1830-39. ‘By Tugun , 
poh peertertle a nee through Russia. 5d the Marquis ~ a view her as the woman as well as the queen.” Simpson, Esq. oi = _ 
S 3 uurt Journ . R 
PE RSONAL OBSER Vv ATIONS on Henry Colburn, m> Publisher, 11 15 Great Marlborough Street. In3 —_ ete . tie Pr 
SINDH. With an Account of recent Events. By Captain as RE ate ares THE BUSY -BODY. ge 
POSTANS, Bombay Army. Map and Plates Z 188. Mrs. 2 Trollope pe'’s New Work. A Novel. Rise, 
P 
The LIFE of ADDISON With Original Let- Now ready, in 3 vols., with eilesteations by Legcu, ul. mons; 
tersand Papers. By LUCY AIKIN. 2vols. with Portrait . 18¢. HE BARNABYS in AMERICA. Now FIRST PUBLISHED, - 
“ : ‘ . . ae > t 
JOHN FOURTH DUKE of BE DFORD, Being the Sequel of 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c, By . 
the Correspondence of. With I ions by Lord JOHN Te sere Se tas wanes LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, te 
RUSSELL. (3 vols.) ‘0 188.; Vol. Il. lis. v EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE M “eng i. BM. Lon¢ 
2 Reaident 
. OPE. at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to1 cade 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Madame] , co: Sevag aes Ia fo 
A . > We have had noth ntertaining as ‘ The Barnabys in Ame- he ai 
Neckgr px Sav hei Ar nl a by Miss HOLLAND. | ji, since the pont gt productions of Smollett, to which it TR eet Manuscript articu 
16 : p 
3 vols. 198.64. Vol.1 . ° 7s. 64. | is scarcely inferior either in force or in humour."—Naval and Military CONCLUDING SERIES, ing res 
, settle. 3 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROM E. By the Right 5 or The bouncing, tricky, and clever Mrs. Barnaby is unquestion- Iv. n 
Hon.T. BABINGTON MACAULAY. Third Edition. 10s.6d. | ably Mrs. Trollope’s chef-d'euvre. ‘The Barnabys in Amon will In 2 vols. post Svo, sag 
support her well-earned utation as one of the first female writers . pleased 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, | of the day."—Court Journal. i ae SLICK in ENGLAND; or, the Attaché. times 
“ Mrs. Trollope is unquestionably one of the cleverest and most | By the Author of *'The C . 
TBABINGION MACAULAY, Second Edie, Ln remarkable writers of the day."—Quarterly Review. of Sam Silck of Slickville.” lochmaker; or bayngs ad “— tion, it 
- Henry Colburn, ——— 13 Great Marthorougis Street. , 
10. KING ERIC and the OUTLAWS; or, the : se esi se ante 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, = 
Lhe Math eat ear bet Te a aE Dr. Cartwright’ 3 Memoirs. GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM. a 
CHAPMAN. 3 vols. . Le. Now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. Seager ; ey ee ey ay soon Hyx ace Jesm, ing, | 
$q or 0 emoirs of the Court of England und y mec 
11. The NEIGHBOURS; a Story of Every- MEMOIR of the LIFE, WRITING S, Stuarts, ”* and ** The Court of England under the ; Houses of nd a 
Day Life. By Farvenrxa Bazuan. Translated by MARY and MECHANICAL INVENTIONS of EDMUND | and Hanover.” Ameri 
HOWITT. Second Edition. 2vols Iss. | © ARTWRIGHT, D.D. F.R.S., Inventor of the Power-Loom, &c., VI. us becc 
: a oe =t— Oe . * | from authentic Papers i in the possession of his family. ‘ . 4 
12. The HOME; or, Family Joys and Family yee gaa ton, 2 
° ’ Saunders and steaien Publishers, Conduit Street. A] A 22 
Cares. ms Fax penia meee Translated by MARY ys : = Se ei tt z i tng SI AN CHIE Pr. 4 Ro- strikin 
HOWITTY. 2 vols. ‘ . . aa a ssia. . iLiaM H. G. Kingston, Esy. 
In post S8vo, 9s. Gd. pana Brothe 
13. The LIFE ofa TRAVELLING PHYSI- ETTERS from the VIRGIN ISLANDS: 0, JUST READY aod M 
: ALSO, JUST READY :— " 
CIAN, from his first neon to es 3 vols. with illustrating Life and Manners in the West Indies. “ L Smith 
colouted Frontispieces ‘ 1. lls. 6d. be Zhe a of society we full of original and striking Hetil In 8 vols. post 8vo name 
while the retlections upon slavery, &c. are valuable for the informa- ss . 
14. The WORKS of the Rev. SYDNEY | tion they convey. The author's ttyle ti is animated and fluent, and The HUTTED KNOLL. & Romance. King 
SMITH. Second Edition. 3 vols. with Portrait  . 1/. 16s. | indicates a cultivated taste in composition.”—John Bull, July 29. Sime Danian 
5 F John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. Author of ** The Pile ‘* The Spy,” * tne) Jack 0" Lantern,” & Nauvo 
5. The adhere 
of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- | ~ tf 
- - ' pete Price 5s. boards, ‘ y 
LEDGE. Vol. 1. Parts 1 and 2, and Vol. IL. Parts 1] and 2, each 12s. Tice os. boards, In vols. 8vo, with Portraits, only d 
16. FOREST LIFE. By MARY CLAVERS, S 7. @.5 F © 8 & CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF United 
an ateal Settler, Anthee of A New Howe, who'll Follow?” By PR GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM. foes, 
2 vols. 12s, o e é 
Also, price 6s. bds. PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By J. Henrace Jesss, count 
1 The’ HISTORY of die KNIGHTS TEM- Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under the tre 
7. ' POEMS. By Jounn STERLING. Stuarts,” and “The Court of England under the Houses of Slaaaia sentiae 
LARR By C.G. ADDISON - the Inner Temple Second 
Edition. Plates ° : 18s. Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. and Hanover.” = 
"4 Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to charac 
18. che — e AR ncn A » Ge In 2 vols. Svo, price 3i.,a new Edition ot : Her Majesty. ‘ mon J 
with ap ~ 7| PR. YARRELL'S HISTORY of BRI-| Sin porncleyo works, by wri, 
TISH FISHES. This second edition contains Thirty- erke P ¢ 
19. TheRAMBLES of the E PEROR ferme wp gt ns Leste in the eo edition, the whole pore In two handsome vols. 8vo, price 16s. in cloth boards, of reli 
CHING TIH. T lated f; the C ee SHEN, | being now Two Hundred and Sixty-three. wenty-seven Fi: . ——, 
Sdited by = LE EGGE. oe aie. 2 is 13s. have been newly engraved, and Thirvy. -four new Vignettes have baa HE WOR K S of GEORGE BE RKE- ome 
added. The work now contains nearly Five Hundred Woodcuts. EY, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne; including his Letters to Tho. conten 
. y " ; i 
20, The RURAL and DOMESTIC LIFE of Sohn Van Voort, 1 Pateroster Row. rn ior a Dein engi Mr Poy ech ce A wl 
GERMANY, with Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities A eee fas ane aed oat m4 ber li 5 ant. I a cn aot =" ain E> , 
and Scenery, By WILLIAM HOWITT. With above 00 tihe- elects wu oo UC ever € 
trations . 1. 1s. 4 man ¢ 
es N APPEAL to the BRITISH NATION By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
21. The ROR AL LIFE of ENGLAN D. By ec aaeea kins . ; _sEditor of the Works of Reid and stewart, of the 
BEH SOLONEL STODD. P oe ‘AIN 
WILLMAN MOWET. New ation. Wititoodcsty BE | AiNonas Set tt ERNIE SURAT et CAPTAIN oad, Tar Tn apa; os cet ll Yo 
. io By Captain GROVER, Unattached, F.R.S. F.R.A.S. caeeanieain the av 
22. DORA MELDER oe » dene of Alsace. Hatchards, Piccadill : 7 \ 
Translated from Meta Sanpxr. Edited by a Cc. eailaiited iii m ‘ Parley’s Tales about Animals. or os 
TAYLER, Author of *‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. 7s. a In one very large volume, square 16mo, price 7s. Gd. bound in cloth, { 
a ‘ R. MURRAY’S HAND-BOO IIM: . : 
23, MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck | MJ ® 3 KS ALE S abut ANIMALS and st 
of the Pacific. By oi M ae With numerous En- FOR By PETER PARLEY. a of the 
gravings. 3 vols vB Travellers on the Continent. Mine anion, aay coer. ih eee re a sien 
24. Sir EDWARD SEAWARD’ Ss NARRA- i , a itio life of 
TIVE of ni SHIPWRECK, and Discovery of certain Islands in 1, FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, and the ae See 
of his SH “ The number of artic rh is nearly doubled; the quantity of letter- specta 
the Caribbean Sea, Edited by Miss JANE PORTER. she PYRENEES, press is more than dou and rb hundred se cuts have been P 
Edition, with new Introduction. 2 vols. . Meds | 9, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, NORTH GERMANY, added. Care has also taken to make the — a as apart 
bl th its le, * Tal bout Animals;’ and to give . 
25. A SCRIPTUR E HERBA L. By Lady and the RHINE. Pry fa hh uu winds of the young 2 spirit of mercy monis 
CALLCOTT. With 120 Wood-Engravings 1.58.1 38. SOUTHERN GERMANY, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, and kindness towards the brute creation.” many 
26. POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; or, the TYROL, &e. London : printed for Thomas Texg, Cheapside; and may be ro and 1 
Shell Cabinet tay an ESCROW. the Modern Sra: . MAPS and PLANS to NORTH and SOUTII GER- cured of all other Booksellers in the United Kingdom. =n 
tem of Concholo é ES CA’ 4 312 Wood- y 
cuts > wii s 10s. ...... ALPS of SAVOY @ PIED In small Svo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of of err 
le an - 
27. A TREATISE on FOOD ond DIET: with MONT. : : RUTH without PREJUDICE doseo} 
Ob tions on the Dietetical Regimen suited fo wisi ee 2 " IPN . 
paveager the Digestive Organs. By Dr. PERE EIRA : 16s. '. “ee ome VENICE, LOMBARDY, | Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 4... 
eC. [ 
28, LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE - a = 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of INVERTEBRATE ANI- | 7- CENTRAL ITALY, ROME, CITIES of ETRU-| printed by charies Robson, of Mada Cottage, Comey Roa, Neri later 
MALS. Delivered at the Royal College of $ og bape oottere A, &e. | Brixton, George Levey, of venter 1 Clarendon Ternicey Conberas A| 
By Professor RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. ; fi Not YW STN New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Bure 
Giaunns canieeil bythe Author.” With *i40 Woodeuts ch 14s. 8. GUIDE to COLLECTIONS of PAINTINGS — lyn, of Povsilie Ron, Stoke p ts vington, in the County of Middlesea, Morn 
id al . ITALY. | Printers, at their Printing Mahe Great New Street, Fetter Lane, ? the s 
29. An ENCYCLO PADIA of ARCH ITEC- 9. DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA | the Cityof London; and published by William Armiger Scripps 4 . 
‘ : N,an ° Numbe: South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- ofc 
TURE. By JOSEPH GWILT. ee more - oie Mi umber 15 South Molton Strect, in he Literary Gazette Office, ur 
from Drawings by J. S. Gwin 1.128, 6d. | 10. MALTA, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, | a Square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Li n the said estab] 
ae and CONSTANTINOPLE. | Number 7 wr eg Street, fend Bridge, Strand, i a 
County, on Saturday, A st 12, 18 } 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. Albemarle Street, August, 1543. | "Agia "for New York. Wiley and Putnam, 116 Broadway. cordiy 


